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To the Reader: 


Rr ADER,. ..- 
WP OR Hire preſent thee | 
$7 4 with a few concep- 
PS 110ns and obſerva- | 
gp U} tins hudled toge- 
1 ther during my confinement ton my. 
Chamber by an arreſt from Hea- 
q ver ; my nobler part being then 
unvilling to ly le , when the 
Þ other was denyed the [therty of 
I aft:on : If T have not obſerved 
ſa exaf® a methode as thou 
Y nrehtst -xpete, let the diftratH-. 
on of my mind by bodily patns- 


and 1d weakneſs plead my ks 
| A 2 Pore 
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Thos mayeſ WE perhaps to i 


meet me walking , abroad without © 


a ſupport, which was not from 
any overweening confidence in 
my own ability, but becauſe 1 


0'VN apprehenſion, but 1 in thine : X 


For when Fl C0 fade; ca our d.vi- | 


frmns, what aninefy12es > what | 


PATHS > what fattions are a- 
1on9St us, I knew not where to 


ele&t the ma:: mioht pleaſe all , 


and ſo rather would have none F 
thai one that might creat a pre: 


WAS. rgnorant where to find ſuch Y 
an one a8 might lend me an hand; | 
and this not that 1 could nat have 


pick'd out one ſufficient in my 


judi ce 


G judice » or hinder any from looks 
4 ng ita this little Treatiſe of * 
I (o publick, concernment. We are | 
all paſſengers in the publ l > Veſ- 
J jc/, therefore as wiſe Mariners 
diligently obſerve the Heavens, 
that they may not be taken un- 
provided by Tempeſts : ſo ought 
we to enquire what may betide 
 Yithe Publike,whereon our private 
- B2:14t, and Happineſs depends. 
[ | Forrfuht i5 an half-prevention, 
- Yond though it may not totally de- 
10 Fſerd, yet wil it take off the edge 
+ £o far, that the evil ſhall not be 
- able to prerce to the heart : let 
e115 then ſuffice to mave thee to 


- read. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 o the 
read 08 , wheichy thou ſhal [ be 


_ enabled to make a perfett judge- 


ment, wpether happineſs, or ca- 
lamity attends the nation wher- | 
of thou art a member. $S ol ct ho- | 
mo generant Homimem , ſay the | 
Naturaliſts, and Providence «1 
and Vertue concur 1n the beget- 
ting of a peifeftt and durable 
Commonwealth , for drvane rnflu- | 
ence, and humane abtrvity ae 
equally neceſſary to the generati- 
on of the politick, as well as na- 
tural Body > and Heaven and 
earth-muſt join to make up an ab- 


ſolute C ompoſutum. | Obſerve 


then both God, and Man, the a- 
EFimg! 


ea WC , 
; things of Providence towards , | 
i and of Vertue in a Nation, and 
1 thou mayeſt ſt foretell whether it 
a will be well or ill with thems 
y without going to a Comjuror , of 
1 any Star-ga%ing Mountebank, 


FAREWELL. 


I 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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The Contents,, 


Hap. 1. hat theres by na- 
ture in all men an inquiſitive 
deſire after the knowledge of fur 
turity * the reaſon of this; the 
means by which they. have at- 
tempted it. | 
Chap. 2. That there 3s a way leads 
t0 this knowledge, and what it is. 


Chap. 3. This way confirmed by 


reaſon andexamples, 

Chap. 4. 4n admonition to ſome 
amongst ws. 

Chap. 5. How England became 4 


- Commonwealth, and what may 


be expeFed from ſuch a begin | 
Ninge | 

Chap. 6. The beginning of the 
Commonwealth of Rome , ani 
the cauſes of its growth. 


Chap. 


The Contents. 


Chap.-7. A Parallel. 
Chap. 8."0f Providence, and Ver« 
- | nut, andthe concurrence of ſecond 
[ canſes. 
* | Chap. 9.0fth: Roman Pety, the 
ef corland danger of mock thanſgi- 
«| wing. 
Chap. »0. Piety and Valour not 
is| rmnconfiftents; Piety rewarded in 
5.1 Heathens, Im Tety puniſhed. 
by] Chap. 11. Religion ingrafted in 
mans heart by nature. | 
my Chap. 12. The outward means tobe 
uſed; MiniSters incouraged and 
'4 maintained: the ChrInn Ma- 
al pziftrates Auty. | 
nl Chap. : 3. Religion not tobe made 
a talking horſe fo Ambition or 
17 Avarice. 4 
Chap. 14+ The benefit of humanz 
ty ſome objeFious an+ 


ſwered, 
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Saints Guide, 
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Chap. 18. Of mordl Vertne in gene- 
ral. 

Chap.1g. Of Probity, and the pra- 
Giceofit among the Romans. 


| Chap: 20. Of Prudence. 


Chap.-21. Of Natural parts,Expe- 
rience» Learning, and Travel. 
Chap. 22+ Of the Prudence of the 

Romans: 
Chap. 23. Of Juitice, and the Ro- 
-man pra@:ce of it. 


- &| Chap. 24- Of Law-, and the Eng- 


liſh Laws. 
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Modern Stateſ-man. 


CHAP.I 


That there is by nature in all men 
an inquiſttive deſire after the 
knowledge of futurity;he reaſon 
of thisz the means by which they 
have attempted io attainthis in 
all Ages. | 


>$$$$Upere 1s, and hath al- 

TP Þ wayes beenzin the ge- 

Þ nerality of mankind, 

$90? anitching deſire, and 

ankering after the A 
B 


\ 
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ot future events , the Sonnes of 
Adam reaching out their hands 
totheforbiddentree,and catch- 
ing at the fruit of it 5-yea , this 
off-ſpring of Eve longing for the 

greeneſt apples.the precocious 
knowledge of Events, before 
they come to their juſt r ipene(s 
and maturity. 


And to ſay truth, the Tree of 
knowledge 1s fair xo the eye, 
and pleaſant to the taſte; for as 
all notional daintiesare delight-J 
ful, ſo eſpecially theſe prenoti- 
ons and anticlpations of thing: 
arethe more ſweet and delici 
ous to the palates of men , bey 
cauſe molt of their being'istreag 
ſured up in their future condit! 
on, They can find no fatisfaQti 
on,no'S$abbath,no quiet in the 
preſeo 


talef=man. | 
preſent ſtate, and therefore they 
would fain know wit thenexr 
- | Jay, what thenext year, what 
is | the,next age will bring forthz 1n 
e | theLigheſt proſperity they fear 
1; | a mutation, in the loweſt adver-. ' 
-e | ity they are impatient for a 
{|| change 3; and hence it comesto 

paſſe, that futurity is the mark 

at which all levell' the arrows 
off} of their Counſels, their endea- 
ej vours,their hopes, their deſires, 
35F and their prayers, |» 
ite This hath cauſed themv in all. 
ty agesto havea ſacred eſteem of 
I8Y thoſe who pretended skil indi- | 
cy vination, as the honour confer- 
beF red upon Joſeph by Pbaraoh, and 
cly the advancement of Daniel by 
ty the Chaldean and Perſian Mo- 
ay narchs recorded in ſacred writ 
7 undoubtedly makesout , t olet 
paſſe 


I | 
2 * 


{ he {Viedern 
pafſe the honours which the | 
Magi enjoyed among them, { 
which are ſet down by thoſe 
that wrotetheir hiſtories. 
Thus the Jews who had the 
UOrim and Thurmmin , and Pro- 
phets from God to enquire of, | 
yet ranne a madding after wiz- | 
zards, and ſuch as had familiar | 
ſpirits, had their falſe prophets *' 
by hundreds, yea, and ſentto | 
Baalzebub the God of Ekrox, an ji 
oracle of the Devils, toenquire, ! 
as in the life of Ah4z7ah will ap- ! 
pear. | 
With how frequent, and coſt- ÞJ: 
ly ſacrifices did the Grecians a- 
gore their Oracle-giving Dei- | 


ties, purchaſing ananſwer with: I * 


| ſ! a Hecatomb,and with thebloud | 
i ofa hundred dumb beaſts con- 
{ juring their dumb age” | 

| the | 


State(-man. 
1 the ſullen fiends would vouch- 
ſate to anſwer them £ and of 
what eſteem were the Sybills 
books among the Romans , who - 
with all other heathens were ſo 

I inquiſitive after the future, chat 

1 they left noſtone unrol'd to at- 
| } tain the knowledge ot thefr 
1 fates? : | 
5 Therecould nota Bird chat- 
J ter , butthere wasan Avgurto 
1 commenton , andexpound its |: 
q language. 
I There could nota Bird flye, 
I but there wasan .4n/ſpex to watch. 
J itznorlight, bat he was ready to 
 Jobſerve , andby its motions in 
1. | theayr interpret the reyoluti- 
4 Y ons of States and Perſons, 
. | There could not a ſacrifice 
fall, but there was an Arsſpex to 
behold the poſtureof It, and by 
B3: _ the 
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tralls, and by the colour of the 
inwardstelithe complexion of 
outward 2 ffairs. 
 tobeſctibled on the hand but! 


| them, and with his1nterlineary] 


would have it ) of natures pen-, 


. was ſet to judge in the horny 


the quictneſſe or ſtrugling of | 
the ſenſitive creature,to forete]! 
the facilities or reluqancies tn 
the affairs. cf rational beings; 
and an Exſpex to conſult the en» 


. 


There could not a line ſcem 


there was a Chiromancer to read! 


glofies expound them, giving a 
ſhort Synopſis of thc future! 
paſlages of this preſcnt life out] 
ot that Enchiridion ( as they: 


ning. al. 
The Interpreter of Dreames 


and ivory gates of fancy, and a 
if the day were to receive - tight 
ro 


Stateſ-men. 
fromwhenight, to regulate its . 
walking motions, oy th o- | 
n | thers ſſumbring jntim ations. | 
55 To paſſe by thoſe ſeverall 
1. | kinds ofthe ſame madneſle ex. | 
'« | prelledin Geomancy,by circles in * 
of | the earth; Pzromancy,by fire; Hy- 
dromancy ,by water; Necromancy, 
by the Ghoſts. of the dead, &c. 
J 'of which the nations were cna- 
4 moured,the heaven it ſelf could: | 
I noteſcape them, but the Aſtrolon | 


Le ger with his key was to unlock | 
ef the ſtarry charraQers , and out 
at] ofthem ſpell the fate of ſublu. 
y nar y things. _. 

1.4 Andherelet me not be mil-. 


J taken > for Tam notof opinion 
that thoſe glorious bodies w ere 
created only to twinckle in a 
clear night,I do believe them to 
have an influence on ſublunary 
B 4 bodies - 


bodics,and ſee the Moon empire 

it Over the waters,o& the humors 

mcreales and decreafe, as it fills, | 

or 15 inthe wane ; yet arethey | 

not, I conceiy, ſo cafe to be read | 

as lome pretend, 1t certainly to | 
peknown by any; for I find the F 

Prince of the pewer of the air ' 

Himſelt at loſs1n his conjectures, ' 

which made him ſo cautelousin ; 

bis oraculous reſponſals as Plx- | 

tarchin many places obſerves. | 

And Aquinas will have the | 

crows,cranes,& ſwallows,thole | 

flying Almanacks , more happy ' 

| . and lucceſleful in their prediCti- | 

I) ons,than our anni /pecnla, which : 


| | become often crack't & broken } 
I in their gueſſings at the weather * 
and truly the giving ſuch une. | 
l qual repreſentations of things I 
| moſt obvious, 15a very bad in- } 
 - ducement to | 


\) tateſ-man- Py 


2 _ 
s J to create a-belicf oftheir ability” 
;, | to foretell things far more im-. 


y | perceptible,and immaterial,that 
1 4 depend upon the will and de. 
) & crees of God, anduponthe mo- 
e Þ tions of moſt free and indiffe.. 
x A rent 2gents; yea,ſuch asarecons- - 
I feſſed on all hands fo able toop- 
1 4 poſe, that they cannot be com- 
1 pelled, forSepiens dominabitur - 
4 4ftris, & 1t is related of Socrates, 
« | thatof a crabbed and diffolute - 
« I diſpoſition by nature hebecame - 
y | the moſt accompliſhed in his - 
. | timeby Philoſophy.:+ 

z 1 Butl ſhallnot fet bounds to -; 
, 4 other mens knowledge, nor cir- 

r 4 cumſcribethem within thecir- 

$ cleot my own 1gnorance, they 

j may have dawnings where I 
$ percelveno ſtar-light z yet take 
this along with you, that God 
B.5. often + 


10 _ The Modern 
oftcn 1n text-hand declares his 
mind,in a Comet, a blazing-ſtar, 1 
and other fiery apparitions, as | 
hedid before the laſt deſtructi- | 
-on of Jeruſalem. | Y 
- And asthe Jews and Heathens, ! 
ſo many Christianxs have been | 
tampering about futur ities, how # 
wy lawfully I cannot ſay, forlam } 
wy perſuaded weought to acquieſc | 
ws inGodsrevealed will; God w1ll | 
-have his children in ſome ſenſe | 
inidien vivere entertain fortune | 
by the day, and he doth choole | 
gradually and leaſurely mwvur: | 
ea; xai rervlcoras, to diſcover the | 
thoughts he hath concerning 
them, that he might keep them 
ma waiting and obedient po- 
{ture , in a poſture of- depen- 
dance, and expeQation 3 not 
that I would have them with 
LED Anacreon 


Stateſ-man. 10h 
Anacreon cry out, 73 giptcyr pine | 
uot, 73 Ds averoy Tis ids , g1ve 
S | me: to day , let who: will 
- & rakecare for tro morrow; or 
with the Seoicks lazily expect 
» } theblind-troak of a conceited 
1 F unavoidable Fate; but uſing all 
/ FT lawful and probable means, en- 
1 J deavour their countries, and in + 
CF it their. own futute good. - 
| I confeſſe with that kingly 
e F Prophet, thi: Gods wayes are 
e F unſearchable , and his paths - 
e I paſt finding wut. , that is1n'the | 
- { hidden: and ſecret bringing of 
© F things about, zet in his out-go- 
g | ings hewill be obſerved , that 
n F his glory, his power, his juſtice, 
- | and his mercy way bemade ma- 
- F nifeſt unto the children of men; 
t | thus we find his mighty works 
of creation, and redemption, of 
preſer- 


#2 The Modern - 

| preſervation, and caſtigation,all | 
long recorded tn the ſacred re. | 
oittersof the old and new Tel. | 
taments; and that for the com- 
fort as well as inſtruction of his . 
peopleztn thewritings of thoſe 
glorious ſtars, the ſacred Pen- | 
men, may the Saints read their | 
fortunes, and with comfort ap- | 
S ply unto themſelves the divine | 
 diſpenſations of God to his 


| people. 


' Hath God brought England 
| through ared ſeaof war out of 


Egyptian bondige, and will he 


net perfe& his work ? is the 
mighty hand of omniporencie 
ſhortned that it cannot ſave# 
or. the loving kindnefle of the 
immutable Deity changed that 
he will not fave ? though the 
murmurers ( thoſe repiners at 

ES Gods 


F tateſ-man. 23 J 
Gods hand , who wouldupon | 


J beds of down, with all eaſe and 
J plenty be-carried through the 


wilderneſle)may be cut off, and 
thoke low ſfoules whom -the 


FJ heigt of theſons of 44k hath 


, ff cauſed torebell againſt the moſt 
- F high be conſumed 3; and who. 
4 knows whether for their ſakes - 


wWw YET 
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J hehath not deferred to ſettle | 


us inthe promiſed land #, yet 

ſhal the C aleb's and Joſhna's who 
have followed God fully be : 
brought intoit ., and their feed 


ſhal poſleſle 1t ; though God 


may defer his mercies becauſe- 
of ſome mens infidelity, yetin 
his good time he will accom- 
pliſh them , ifhis peoplewalk 
worthy of them.Let us notthen:- 
deſpair, nor be impatient ,| but 
endeavour to fit our felves to 

| recelve.: 


Ann Pe. , 


The Modern' 


| receive them for the wiſe God, 


E. 
| 
| 


{4 
' 


F 
i 
1 


a 
= | 


and our merciful Father knows | 
better what 1s good for us than | 


our ſelves, his time is beſt, but J 
let us from the bottom of our 


hearts eccho ro that petition | 
in the Goſpel , Thy will be done on ? 


earth as it is in beaven. 


But I ſhal nor inſiſt further in , 


_ applying Scripture, and T could | 
wiſh ſame ( I am perſuaded 


Godly perſons) had not been 
( I fear) toadventurous in | 
milapplying it; for ſurel y if we 
wartly look into thofe Prophe. 
cies in Dariet, we ſhall hardly 
find- them calculated for the 
Meridian of great Britain, and 
Ireland;were not ſome peremp- 
torily: concerningthe 'return of 
the Jews out of © the Babylonyſh 
captivity, a$in9, chap. _—— 
fas - tNE. 


_ tateſ-man. 15 
the comming of Chriſt,and the 
J deſtruction of Jeruſalem, a9 in 25, 
i 26, 27- &c. verjes others con- 
- F cerning the four Monarchies in | 
- | 2.chap.the diviſion of Alexanders 
 } Kingdome, in 8. chap. and the 
, I Empireot Rowe,in the 11, chap. 

So if we behold the book of 
1 the Apocalyps, it rather ſeems to ' 
J hoid forth the actions of a 
| worldttan an Iſland , andthe 

great concernments of the ra- 
I tional /pecies thanof a few 
8 Engliſh i=dividuuns. 

I hope I ſhal be allowed 1I- 
berty of conſcience 1n ſo. intri- 
cate a caſe, eſpecialy being no. 
fundamenta) point of ſalvation, 
andit God ſhal be pleaſedto uſe 
England as the: primary itaſtru- 
ment in my:dayes for 'the'des 
—— o that Ronnſh King- 
dome 


bile () <5 ©» CD ww a vy ww bMhimn T' 
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18 dome of Antichriſt, and the ex. | 
[fl] altation oof the Lord Jeſus blef- 
[fl fed forever on the throne, I ſhal 
endeayor to praiſe him bothin. 
word and deed, -and humbly to 
proſtrate my life and fortunes } 
if athis fcet,zs ready to wait upon | 
fl him in what part of that work | 
f} he ſhall.be pleaſed to make me | 
thoughnever ſomeanly inſtru 
| mental, 


_.Cnayr. IL. 
T- That there is a way which leads to'þ 
to this knowledge, and what it 
FT 
Nd now - ſetting afide the 
"before rehearſed foll ies of: 
" I the beſotted world, I fhall at. 
Ii temptby a new way of conjec- 
J ture. to gueſieat the fortune has | 
| the- 


o 75. " 
pp rome tr nam ermo norm ea ht ee EE —— — — —— 


Oiateſ-man. * ""'LR-> 
I the Common-wealth 3 reaſon - 
Y thal be the Jacobsitaft by 
J which I ſhall take #ts beighs, 
and 1n that trueglaile ſhew you 
its tutureface, that I may bave 
tew , and thoſe inconliderable 
J opponents, I know that dik 
I courſe which is moſt filled with 
q reaſon muſt needs be moſt vics 
torious and triumphant , the * 
weapons of it are general , and | 
there is none of the ſonnes of 
men able to oppoſe its force, the 
unjuſt Infidel muſt believe 1t,or | 
deny his eſſence, and the Atheiſt | 
| mult ſubſcribe upon perill of 
\ bis being, for the Creator, or as 
they, nature It ſc]lt gaveitan 
- | imprimatur & av zrrav the eter- 
f ral Being graved it on immor- 
tal ſoules, as Philo very excel- 
lently declares, Nis Salads 5 


10g 
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 debd5 avy@& ravmnes me Seds, n Ts evo; 
OonTs' phagros or. yagriOes 1 SHAes 
&\vxais 6X, vi dbardrs guoees 
d&eSael& wo abardry Srayore Turalecis, 
It is «fent1al. & ſo mult beuni-| 
yerlal to the ſpecies of man-! 
kind 3 and 8s Ariſtotle faith, | 
Td ptr que axiriley, ual Terraxs Tiy | 
aviny ixe Iurapuy, w hat ſoever 1s 
natural, is immovable, and per. | 
petually in the ſame manner 
energetical ; It conſtantly and 
continually commands obedi- 
ence » and none but a monſter, 
an Heferoclite1n nature , asthe 
Philoſopher ſpeaks auderupe 755 
eUIEWS) will dare toreb(t its but 
to Our purpoſe. - - 
There 1s not , T confeſle, 
enough light in any c' cated rea- 
ſon toglve a bright diſplaying 
. of fate , nor is there vigour | 
enou gh 


Stateſ-mar 19. 
enough in any created eye to 
pierce 1nto the- marrow and 
pith; into the depth-and ſecreſie 
J ofthe eternal decree; yetcan it 
diſcover ſuch obje&ts as are 
J within its own ſphere with-a 
q ſufficient certainty, The aftings 


n ; 
q of Providenceareſo fairly prin- 


J ted, and the letters ot it ſo vi- 
fible , and capital, that we may 
read them , though ſome per- 
verſe beings, unworthy the 
name of men, ſlight all its wor- 
kings, upon this account, that - 
they are rolling,and fluctuating; 
whowiththeold Sceptzcks by a 
kind of ſtrange hypocriſie, and 
in an unuſual way of affe@tati- 
on, pretend to more ignorance 
than they have,, nay than they 
| arecapableof, or with Socrates 
cry, Hoc tantum ſcire, ſe. nihit 
ſcire; 


2 ' 
= | |} 
4 | [] 


| | 
= 
| 


| 


[ 
[ 


i 
1 


| the Academicks', Karaxayufedye.| 


Bf - Oaune quodeſt: quando eff, neceſſe 
Il -e/f effe, a contingency, when 'tis 
extra ſuas cauſas , when 1t 1s 
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ſcirez He only knows this, that; 
he knoweth nothing z and witt 


I cannot comprehend. 
But let me tel ſuch dubious, 
if not lazy, Gentlemen, that it is| 
an error yery derogatory to the |: 
plenitude and exuberancy of! 
the divine aCtings, which ſtream } 
out in a clear cognoſcibilky, 
and no lefle injurious to their 
own natural capacities, which 
were not made ſo ſtreight and 
narrow-mouth 'd, as not to re-. 
ceive thoſe leſions that continu- 
ally drop from Providence up- 
on the world. 
| Tris an unqueſtionable rule, 


actually produced , heving a 
ae* 


ee ee En 
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Weterminatumeſſe , it may then 
x (lo havea determinate cogno- 

cibility; for entity- is the root 
nd bottome of intelligibilicy; 
Þ Common-wealth in its growth 
.>Fis uncertain , and the means 
Thereby it ſhal acquire ſtrength 
Jichid in theeternal decree,until 
$y the working of Providence 
Shey are preſented to publick 
1ew , and then we know how 
tattained to maturity, 


CHanr III. 


his Way confirmed by Reaſon, | 
and Examples, 


\ TOw this ordinary work. 
ing of Providence hath ſo 
often ſhown it ſelfe in the ad- - 

vancement 


me 1VIoae 
advancement of States , that 
with a little induſtry we may 
track it, and by its leadings may 
' conjecture how good a progrefſs 
ſuch or-ſucha State ſhall have; 
| formatters infact are as certain 
| inbeingand reality, as demon-| 
w ftrations. - : 
fl _Andthismay be enlightned} 
by a ſimile fetch't from Vegeta- | 
bles; which we ſeethrive by the 
alternat help of neat and mot 
ſture, moderately and in their 
ſeaſons ſhining , and ſhowring 
down upon them yet either of 
theſe in exceſie, much enfeebles, iſ 
or totally deſtroys them: hence 
v without a witch wil your coun- 
"0 trey man foxetel] plenty or ſcar- 
0 city, and indeed all ſuch effeds 
as lurk in probable cauſes, that 


ſeem to promiſe yery fairly, 
| Pry ma) 
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Sway be known alſo in an.an- 
ſwerable , and proportionable 
ay Emanner, by ſtrong, and ſhrewd 
eſs conjectures: thus che Phyſician: 
©; knows the diſeaſe, the Mariner 
in Fforſees a ſtorm,& the Shepherd 
n- Fprovides for the ſecurity of bis, 
Flock. | Yo... 
ed | Thus by an. interming= 
a- led influence "of Peace and 
effWar , Nations havegrown 
IE renowned , whereas, either a- 
I1Flone depreſles or cxtinguiſhes 
gf them ; and for this we can give 
off good reaſon. 
Ss, For Warre files off that ruſt 
ce that 1s apt to canker and eat jn- 
i-E to the bowels of States; it opens 
-F the veins, purifies the bloud,and 
by makes it lively ; and generous; 
It it raiſeth ' and 'quicknerh. the 
ſpirits, and makes the members 
attve, 
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ative Tat 9 for the high- 
eſt and nobleſt atchievments. 
And Peace it fills the barns, 
1s the Nurſe of Trade , from 
whence grow the golden fin- 
news that ſtrengthen the arms, 
and makes them able to wield 


their weapons in the time of 


war; 1s the Patroneſleof learn. }Þ. 
ing, the Miſtpeſle of Art , the 
Parent of good and wholeſome 
Laws; needs then muſt that na 
tion vigorouſly encreafe , on 
which both theſehave a joynt i 


and happy influence. 


El Butif any ſhould ask how it 
' is poſſible to enjoy both # let 


"8. them go and ſee how one ſpring {ſ 


is made happy by both ſhow'rs 
"1 and Sun-ſhine ; nay they may I 
"I beboth at once , theremay be 

| . aforein War , yet. Peace at 
home, 
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home.it may rain and ſhine,agd 
that together. .' . - n- 
MM Yetlet thedrums bellow too 
nlong ,- and people will eccho 
5 


"to themi,and become brutiſh, (3« 

> vage and barbarous ;. let war 
d Ebreak in on all ſides; and like a 
f E deluge it. ſweeps all before it, 
- Band if any thing be left,it is but 
E Emudand dirt. 
ej Orleta long calm come what 
ſloath, what luxury, what, effe- 
minatneſs.and cowardice doth 
It create £ how doth itenervate. 
ſhe members , clog the ſpirits 
cauſe the bload to putrifie, and 


et Fcorrupt,and beget that lazy and; 
wg ſcurvy diſeaſe which makes the: 
rs Fuho!e body to draw a faint, 
Yy Fickly,inglorious,yea, anoifom 
Feitn;s:; :.- | 

Thus: ,we fee the ſtanding 
M7) C Was 


pt 
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watersto corrupt, and naturall 
bodies craz'd ,, and reſaly'dto 
their firſt earth , as much-by 
Pluriftes asconſumptions,, by 
ſurfeits as famine ; andiouls ff 
as oft forced þy a diſeaſe toſſ. 
take theirflight,asa ſword, and if 
' by an inward malady not ſel-F, 
domer than. an outward ene- 


mie compell'd to quit theit be-ſ 
a8. loved manfions, = | 

[ And as reafon, ſo examples, 
8 and thoſe in all ages, may befly 
8 broughtto back our aſſertions, q 
The 4ſjrian , Caldean , andin 
Perſiay Monarchies by arms got iſh 
footing, and became powerfull; 
.by a mixt peace, they-grew 1ntofſþ,! 
a form of government,8 whilltÞn, 
theſe walked hand in hand, rio 
WW they continued both formidzſſtic 
ſ ble, andlovely, and touſethey 
ſcrip- 
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Bf Scripture expreſſion, they were | 
Ef fair as the Moon, brightasthe 
IE Sun, andterrible as an Army 
"E with Banners. This temperature 
$  ofbeauty and terror , ordet 
Nl and ffrength,is the happy Craſis 
If ofaState ; theſe in their true 
- {proportions make up the per- 
- Ftct Symetry , and from theſe 
- Ediſcords ſprings the ſweeteſt 
harmony in State mnſick, 
 Andnow,whenall their ſayls 
werefill'd with 'the proſperous 
cales of fortune.an d there was 
none but vail'd and ftoopt unto 
hem , on a ſudden being be- 
almd, an efteminate Sardena- 
ſlur , a drunken Belſhazzer, 


IſE:nd x luxurious Darius, puta pe- 
d, Friod to their greatneſls; ſo caie 
a- tistotumble down hill. 


ThustheRoman Monarchy 
C2 fell 


Aad-% . - ; 
o __ 
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_ of its aſhes aroſe a Phenix \, a 
maiden Comon-wealth , which 


well as virginity for twelve 
hundred years without wrin. 
ckleorblemiſh , and hath ſo of 
ten foild the Oft9may forces, to 
whom the Grecian Empire be. 
camea prey with little difficul- 
ty;-{o- potent 1s vertue even in 
the leaſt bodies,and of ſuch ad- 
vantape is ſituation, andbad 
neighbours too ſometimes, 
which will not ſuffer her anti- 
ent yertue to becankered,or ez: 
ten with ruſt. 7 
 Thusa few Fifiier-Towns vr 
mong the Batavers became 1 
Common-wealth in deſpight df 
Spain , and Flanders to y 
| an 


fell to pieces,and became a prey 
to barbarous nations , yetout 


hath preſerv'd her beauty as 
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and from poor diſtrefied Stat es * 
are grown Hogen-Mogens with 
the help of England, tor which 
they have ſince well rewarded 
us, Butlet them take heed leſt 
their High and Mightineſles be 
not brought as low as their fi- 
tuation,being grown reſty with _ 
their former little ſucceſſes, 
Peace,and Plenty,and by their 
treacherous ingratitude made 
their beit friend their enemy,to 
whom they areas much inferior 
1 true valour, as they ſurpafle 
in Pride, Arrogancy, Trechery, 
and. Cruelty. 
Yea, to come bome, how ih 
luſtrious , and famous did this 
nation grow in the dayes of 
Queen El:zzabeih ? What noble 
Aﬀts? Wha'|genetous ſpirits did 
tbring forth £ What — 
id. 
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did it afford the Netherlands? 
What an help was it to France, 
and what a Scourge and terror ill ( 
to the uſurping Spariaras i} ax 
whole Armads filed Invincible iN w 
it not onely ſent home wel bea- 
ten, but with fire and ſword 
took revenge in their Ha- 
yens and on their Coaſts ; and 
y<t into- how contemptible a 
condition it did relapſe by a 
S long floath , and how it hath 
S been undervalued , our own |f 1; 
$ eyes can witneſle unto us , if 
we look a little back, even to || -- 
the ſadning of our friends, and 
rejoycing. of our enemies, 4 
Thus the beſt made Clocks 
| by.long being unwound up ga- 
ther ruſt', and become unfit for 
the leaſt motion. 
- Apdthis that Politick Law: 


glyer 
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giver perceiving , gave it in | 
command to the Spartans , not 
to wage war often with one 
and the ſame enemy 5 which. 
when Ageſelaus one of their 
Kings had negleGed to their 
Joſle, and his own ſmart , He 
was flouted,retarning wounded, 
by Antalcides, with , Fhe The- 
bans have well rewarded thee,O 
King, whom,unwilling and 1g- 
norant , thou halt compeldand 
taught to conquer: - 


M- —— — RD CC > >” > —_ _ —— | —— ———— 


Cray. FFIL 
fn Admoniti on 10 many among + 


_ Hſe 
WW _y then may we think - 
of lome lately appearing - 
among(t us, .who neither mind= 
G43 Ing 


| 
wil 


| 
| 
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ingt1elr own good, not their 
maſt :rs buitze{ſe , haveibeen 


' bold in the fight ofthe ſun to 


upbraid thoſe 'in power 'with 
theſe latter wars, as fomented 


. and raiſed for their Juſts , and 


our prefſure,which by the good 


FF band of Providence hitherto 
- haveturnecd to our honour,and 
advantage, andit may be have 


been a means to prevent our 
ruin; the common Enemy kee- 
ping us: from quarrelling a- 
T.0n72 cur {clyes, and as 1t were 
binding up our hands from in- 
teltzne {laughter : for ſo many 
2nd ſo great diviſions there 
were amongſt us, ſuch animotl- 
ties and heart-burnings in one 


| party againſt the other , asin. 


that unſctled eſtate we were in 


at firſt, 17 ſua viFrices verten- 
X | _ 
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tes viſcera dextras , might have 
turned our weapons into our 
own bowels, had not heayen in 
mercy- cut out work for us elſe- 
where , until we were a little, 
better- come: to our felves - 
What means then the bleatings, 
and lowings of theſe Cattel, 
which are driven like beaſts to 
the- ſlaughter £- for alas fond 
youths, though your noddles: 
are not full enough to render 
jou ſuſpected of deſign, yet un- 
doubtedly have you been ſet a 
going by ſome well praftiz'd in 
theart of ſedition , and whoſe 
concernments and inclinations 
prodigiouſ]y meet in- that fatal 
point, to whomit may ſeem as 
patural to live in the fire of cone 
tention , as-profitable to fifb 
in troubled..waters 5 :confider 
Cy; but 
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but the bottom , and you. will 
 abhor the broachers of this de- || fa 
ſign, who under the preteace ot: || th 
crying down forein , would || d 
ſtir upa ctvHl war; and of ad. | a 
vancing Peace , and Freedom, | T 
raiſe. Rebellion and Contufi- | w! 
' on, Which would inevitably | 
ruin yourSelves, Trades. and |f pli 
Countrey, Let not-any of theſe 
the Siz9us make you break || in 
down your own walls, to bring: | af 
in ſo fatal an Engine, aſecond [wi 
Trojan-horſe, which will powr- nc 
forth armed Tyrants in the [me 
dead of night upon you, whoſe 
underſtandings. they have-{nel 
charmd-afleep with their falſe-- « 
6 counterfett pretences. T:-ete- cor 
Danaos et dowa. ferentes: You: the 
cannot be--too. miſtruſtfull of- 
your old Enewy, of whom this. 
5 ; delign; 
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| d&fign ſmels rank; take heed; I 
ſay, you loſe not your liberty in 
the noiſe you-, make for free- 
dom, and whit, you. crowd 
out Authority , you bring not 
Tyranny - in on pick-back;.. 
which your. enemies of them-: 

ſelves deſpair. ever - ta- accom” - 
pliſh. ; | : R | 

Thus have I ſeen full-grown - 

fruit which hath withſtood the 
:Naults of outward ſtorms, rot + 
with ſuperfluity of innate. 
noyſture, and the double-ar- - 
ned nut refoly'd to: duſt by a 
__ bred in- Its own ker. 
| nel, | | 

Or what ſhall we ſay to aſe. - 
cond fort ; thoſe ſons of floath, 
thoſe dregs of a lazy and luxuri- 
ous peace, who as if their ſouls. 
by 1n their:bell.jes,” find no con» - 
tcnt.:. 
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tent Lut in eaſe and riot ? whoſe 
whole noteis, Where are thoſe 
golden dayes we once had? 
"Where are our Court-revellings 
and Maſque:?Where our Lord- 
Matcrs Feaſts and St ews,and all 
thoſe j oviall ſports gone, in 
which Fnglard was wont to. 
pride herſelf and triumph? not 
a Wake, not: x morrice-Dance 
now to be feen, are theſe the 
effeCts of a Parliament? and 1s 
this that we have got < Highs 
ting ? Alas poor ſouls ! you 
dream't (1le warrant) 3 Parlia- 
- ment would have made the 
Thames flow Cuſtard, arid turn'd 
the pebbles cn the ſhore into 
Garoway-Comfits- 3 have can. 
ſedBag-pudding'to grow one. 
very Buſh, and each pond'# 
Found with beef and bernh 
aye 


 Otateſ-man. 
have commanded the conduits 
torun Sack and Clarret, and 
the Rivers and Brooks Ale 
and ſtrong Beer; and welladay, . 
your houſes are not wall'd with 
Haſty Pudding , neither do 
Pigs ready roaſted come and: 
cry Come eat me; Lubberland is as 
far off now as ever, and you de=- 
cetved of all your goodly ex- 
petations; but peace, put fin-: 
gers out of neyes, and I will tell 
you what 3 yea, what your 
Countrey, your Mammee ( if 
ſhe be not athamed toown you) 
bath got; ſhe hath gained her. 
freedom,and regain'd her repu- 
tation 5 of a- baffePd, ſcorn'd, 
and deſpiſed Kingdom ,' ſhe is 
become a victorious, dreadfull, 
and 'renowned Common-wealth; 
ſhe that - was- contemned by- 
Sparn,. 
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_ - ci. («)Spain, cudgel'd by 


_ pawn, (b) France, brav'd by 


d Rebellion. ( c \Hollavd , affronted. 
eTtefilt by (d)Irelad &« beffeld. 
by(e)Scotla. hath made. 


thoſe with whom ſhe hath grap- 
pell'd feel the force of her arms, 


and taught the reſt to obſerye- 


their duediſtance; yeaſhe hath 


done more tn four years , than- 
your Monarchs could do in four: 


hundred;having quell'd ireland, 


ſubdued 8cetland . cyudge}'d Hol- 


laxd, and with a Navy of near. 


two hundred ſay} fcoured her 
narrow ſeas, and i wept her E- 


nemies Coaſts , notwithſtand-- 


ing her firugglings - at home 


with ſuch undurtull fons as: 
your ſelves, who bave Jayd all 
theſtumbling-blocksin her way- 


they either could or durft. 


But : 


wo .,. ., oa. cc ul "I 
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But yout Purſes pay for this 
you cry , I warrant you, and 
ſo they did for the Pappets and. 
«q_—_ hobby-horſes and. | 
bells, and all the reſt of the 
Trumperies your fouls ſo much 
delighted in; as I conceive too 
you were wont to pay ſubſidies 
for your Charters, and your 
Petition. of Right, which you- 
hung by and gaz'd on with as 
much benefit to your ſelves- 
then, as- now on- your Scotch. 
Covenant z asalſo Ship-mony, ' 
Knighthood-mony , Coat and 
Condut-mony , and now and 
then you receiveda Privy-ſeal; 
your Carts-now and then did - 
attend the Court , and your- 
Oxen , Sheep , Horſes , Hay. 
Straw, Oats, &c. were taken-: 
up at the. Kings price, and that-+ 
paid: 
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F payd too, whenyou could get 
It; there were ſfaviſh tenures, 
= anda Court of Wards , a Stars 
& Chamber, and an High-Com- 
WT miſſion Court with its appurte- 
J nances incach Dioceſle; Juſti- 
& ccsin'Eire, and Forreſt laws; 
&c: which coſt you ſomething; 
but you will be wiſer upon ſe- 
cond thoughts , put on: your 
confidering caps than, for you 
know not what you may come 
too; What though you-are qut 
; of hopes of being Courtiers you 
may be Patriots , and inſtead 
of being ſlaves to flattery , be- 
come Patrones of liberty; what 
though you cannot buy Knight- 
hoods, and Lordſhips, yet may: 
you purchaſe-never- dying ho- 
nour to your names by faithfully 
ſerving your God,” and Coun- 
| trey; 


px— 0. h WW o: = om co». iu 0. ionc 2am. ce 


trey. A then vertuouſly , and 
let poſterizyy find your names | 
in the Van of good Common- 

wealths-men;- among the firſt. 
Ranksofthe Aflertors of Liber- 
> Which of you,were you to 
chooſe , would not rather be 
read in hiſtory a Brutus, than a” 
Tarquin 5 an Ariſtogiton, than a 
Piſſtratus 5 a Pelopidas, thanan . 
Archasz a Timoleon, than a Dio- 
21645? whether doth the name 
of Lancaſter , or GaveSton , Here® 
jord, or Spencer, make the plea” 
linger found in Englith ears* 
and which were accounted 
Martyrs, which Traitor-, inthe 

thoughts of your generous An*- 
ceſtors 2 and ifall this will not 
prevail with you, if duty and 
honour appear- ſmall in. your 

eyes, yet profit ſure wHl do 
much, 
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much; it is the way to thrive, 
for it 1s more than- probable 
that the Common-wealth will 
furvive itsenemles, and there 
are- certaim ſymptomes of its 
welfare, 
| That Providence which hath 
hitherto brooded uponit,” and 
F batcht it into this pcrfettion, 
that hand of Omnipotency 
which hath given aſſured to- 
kensof affiſtance from: heaven, 
hath- in text-letters written its 
fortune on its forehead, fo that 
the leaſt read in Phyſiognomy 
may ſpell it ont. The School 
men obſerve, Divine vpolantas, 
licet ſimpliciter libers fit ad extra, 
ex {uppoſitione tamen unius alu: 
liberi, poteſt neceſſitari ad alium. 
We ſhall not go fo high , but 
this we ſhall ſay , that _ 
06 : 
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God hath 1o viſibly owned a . 
nation , he will never draw - 
back his hand unleſſe upon 
ſome notorious provocation. 
Lift up your eyes then, 0s ho- 
mini ſublime dedit , calumque vis 
dere Fulſat, + erefos ad. ſidera 
| tolere onltus, which were gl- 
ren you to this end , and Cone 
| template the works of your 
actous Creator » it 1s your 
[duty fo to. do, and he expects 
Pitat your hands; be not rebels 
tonature, nor make fruſtrate 
the admirable frame of your 
creation ,w*®* wil argue you not 
only 1ngrate , but worſe than 
brutiſh, yea put you in the low- 
form, tothe beaſts that pe- 
ſh, for as the Heathen Satyriſt, 
Senſum + c@leſty demiſſum traxi= 
mus arce, | 
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quogue, 


.* 


But leſt there ſhould be 


ſomeſo ignorantthatthey can- 
not, others ſo lazy that they 
| willnot take the pains to read 
this hand- writing from heaven, 
Iwill endeavour ſo plainly to 
| ſetitbeforethem, that Fronaque 
ff ſpeBent animalia, ifthey look 
- but downwards, will they, nll 
they,they ſha] percct-e it, uples 
they blindfold themſelves, and 
wink out ofdefign; arid for 
ſuch Moles , let them enjoy 
 theirdark Caverns, and there 
delve anddig untill they bave 


laid themſelves as law as they 


deſire 


Cnjus egent prona , O terra 
| [pe@antia;, mund; \ 
Principio indulfit commmnit 
Conditorillbs _ 
Tantun animas, nobis animy 


= Borg ng 
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4 defire , OT deſerve - let their 
Biffcted ſhades envelopethem, 
Hand not the ſmalleſt ſtar diſturb 
'Ytheir Cimmzrian enjoyments; 
Vt the nights black Quiriſters, 
'YRavens and Scrich-Owls, fing 
Anthems and Requiemsto their 
ſouls,and no ſun ariſe to diſturb. 
the muſick , and diſſolve the 
lucky conſort. 


—_ 


CHAP.V. : 
How England became a C omon- 
|| wealth, and what may be ex« 


peed from ſuch a Beginning- 


THe Engliſh Nation by- a 
| long and bloody civill 
War being awak't out of that 
fleep which had almoſt broughe 
aLethargy upon her , (lik- an 
angry 
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| angry Lion rows'd andenrag'd4 

| with theſmart of his wounds) 

| reſolutely, and with a courage ly 

| not unworthy the nobility of Þ'* 

| her Stock , ſets upon the foe | 

{ that had ſo gall'd her,and ſoon 

| bronght him under her feet; 
_ then disdaining to wear the" 
fetters of a conquered enemy, I®- 
| aſlumes the power God 

| then, and Nature at firſt had in- 
veſted her with,and aſſumes her It 
priſtine freedom, * 

__ "Thus Belora wasthe Midwite I 
which brought Exg/and to bed Ft 
of the Common-wealth, which Þt 
was no ſooner born , but ſhe 

| ſwadled her tn Enfigns tori 

| from her proudeſt toes , and 

adorned her cradle with Tro- 

| warty victory ! Ofſacred and "3 
happy birth ? what Triumphs F* 


at- 
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Mal 2nd thy. youth 'Y and what 
Lawrells ſhall encircle thy man. 
jyGont 2 Thou that haſt ftrapg- 
dſerpents in thy cradle, givelt - 
hopes, that the ſeaven-headed 
Hdra (hall fall by thee when 
hou haſt attained: thy: full 
frengths} and who haſt made it 
uit were thy ſport to pull 
down petty Tyrants, wilt make 
thy buſine e to deſtroy the 
and Impoſtorzthat as with thy 
iſt thou haſt given him a-box 
mthe ear , ſo with thy ſword- 
ton wilt divide his head from 
bis ſhoulders ; For what lefle 
{na Triple Crown can attend 
iy Chariot , 'whoſe'go-cart 1s 
Fickied on by Crowns in cou- 
es?for great, even for ſo great 
nes ſure hath Providencere- 
«yd thee, whom ſhe hath ſo 
E | Care- 
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carefully tended in-thy infancy a 
for though ſhe hath ſuffered}ſ]a 
thine enemies to riſe againſt}}d 
thee,yet ſo tender a regard hath} 
ſhe had of thy youth , that ſheſÞvs 
put hooks as it were in their 
noſtrils; and: reſtrained themſ[{ 
from uniting , 'whom fingleflieſ* 
knew thee able to grapple with; 
ſo that their -malice;hath aug 
mentedthy glory, - 2nd by then 
endeavouring to ruin thee, theyſj4! 
haveencreafed thy.power, mi: 
king themſelves but Touch-$« 
ſtones to convince the world off 
theparity of thy. metal , and on 
theirown ſhoulders advancingſ® 
theeabove an. ordinary: height) 
that the World might take no-WP* 
ticeof thy growth, and ſtaturezÞi 
and as with thee , ſo hath (bef 
done with others,eycn with allg 

| | thoſe}. 
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© all thoſe whom ſhe intended to. 
1 advance-; examples of which, 
fboth divine; and humane hiſto- 

nes abundantly offer to - our 
veiw. Thus was it with Iſrael 
rio their conquering the promi- 
ified land, $:hex king of the 4- 
morites firſt ſets upon them,then 
z00g king of Ba9ſoax came out a- 
-Igainſt them, &c, thus we find 
cit with divers others in 'other 
yIAuthors , which'to avoid pro- 
vlizity T ſhall paſſe by, inftancing 
. $1 0ne.and that ſo well known, - 
fiſhat few, if any therebe , but 
aſlaye heard thereof, and that the 
lommon-wealth of Home, 
optich from'a ſmall beginning 
Mew up into fo vaſt a body, 
zMat her Eagles-wings ſpread 0- 
es the greateſt partof the then 
flown world. "9; 
<: DD” - CHAP» 
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enely could afford it alonge by 
life: Wives thus wanting, | 
 aaneto be obtained by conſe, 
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The b egitning of the Common. 
wealth of Rome, and the cauſes 
of its growth. 


| 

| 

| 

. JÞ x 

'F His City, or rather Town k 

of Roxeeybeing founded by ff 5 

Rowwlns,and T habrants gathe || F 
red together from divers places, 

was noſooner built , but ir was] 6 

threatned with ruin in Its very || # 

jafancy , and the beſt it could 

expef was but an ages durati- 


on. for the [ooo art of i Ke 
inbabitants 
hope of iffue was cat o#. an [7 


ſo 
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{9 contemptible were they jn 


| the eyes of their nelghbours, 
- | they abtempt what craft and 
forcewould doz and their Plot 
| ſyeceeded totheir minds;for ba- 
ving proclatmed publick plays, 
and invited their neighbours, 
they ſuddenly provided them- 
ſelves wives of the Sgbive Vir- 
gs, which came with - their 

Parents to be ſpectators. - 

Yet this remedy ſeemed as 
dangerous asthe diſeaſe; far the 
$abines were a great and war- 
Ike nation, and a Colony.of the 
| arias » after whotemanner 
t ex ave in Jouns Whane 
va * reputing TREMIELVES 

| ein their own valour, andthe 
r| $242495 could not but expect 
they would reſent the affront. 

| Rat ſec how fortune (which we 
D 2 | Chrt- 
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Chriſtians truly tearm Provi. 
| dence) gave them aſſiſtance, by | 
giving let to the conjunQionof þ| th 
- their enemies, though of one nx. || thi 
tion, and alike intereſſed in the. thi 
quarrell. . I Al 
Firſt, the Ceninenſes come a: {| ill! 
zinſt them , whoſe King ſat! 
ing ſlain by Romnlur in fight 
hand to hand , and their Army 
defeated , were compelled to 
leave theirold habitations, and JN! 
go and dwell at Rome by the 
Conqueror , who by this means 
. encreaſedhis ſtrength as well as 
| reputation, and became the bet- 
| terabletodeal withthereſt. | 
This war done, the Fidexates, 
Cruitimini and A4ntenates begin 
| another, and run the ſame for- 
| tune, and likewiſe being incor- 
porated with the Vidors ſtill 
el encreale 


cl 


the Rozwans to ſuch a plunges 

that It was eafte to conjecture 
what have would have been the 
ifue,had they taken this courſe 
atfirſt; but by the interceſſion 
of the women running in þe- 
tween the armies, a peace was 
made, and both Nations joy- 
nedin.one., the City keeping 
itsold name of Roxzre from Ro- 
mus, the people being called 
2#irites {rom the chief Tribe 
otthe Sabines , the Remanand 

tabine Kings jointly reigning. * 
*Now could the wiſelt among 
the ſons of ms have judged that 
arape ſhould have begot anuni- 
on? but there is an hand above 
diſpoſes of things above. our 
13 | D3  fup- 
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| ſippeſitions, which continued 
Fes favour til} Aone grew of per. 
fe&t ſtrength, This was he that 
withdrew Porſtuna , and chats 
ced his etimity ihto love, and 
adiniration: that reſtrained aty 
warlike /daFcian Or Luca! , any 
the joint forcesof 7#ahy from fal- 
ling upon her; untill ſhe wasa- 

_ blet6 bear the ſtorm 5 that out 
ſupplies off from Hounibal when 
he had almoſt born down: all 
before him, and made the enyy 
of hisown Citizens inſtrumen- 
tal to their own ruin; that made 
Antiochus fit ſtill until Philip 
way brought under, and Tigrt- 
#er look on until Mithridate 
was beaten out of his kingdom, 
yea that provided work by the 
Suraatians for Mithridates till 


EBT UmRSY WO =EoCEa=mnCrM ec — oo 


the 


divided the Cimbri and Textones | 
ſo, that 4/arins when be had o. | 
verthrown one party, had time 1 
tojoyn with the other Conſull 
to help deſtroy the other, and 
ſuffered not three hundred 
thouſand fighting men in one 
body to attempt Jt«ly 3, andia 
like manner the ſlaves, and fen- 
cers, giving - Creſ/#s opportu- 
nity. to defeat thew, who had 
noged 7taly » and; oft put the 
Romar Armies to rout- ;- that. 
bya few Geeſe ſaved the Capi-- 
tl,” and cauſed the unjuſt ba- 
niſhment of:CamWus_to be a. 
means to -preſerve Roxre., 
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' Cnapy. VII. 
| A Parallel. 


A Nd hath not Providence in 
{Athe ſame manner dealt 


With this Cormmomewealt h2which 


was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in 
England, but it was threatned 
from treland , where Dublin, 
Ferry , anda few forces under 
Generall Moxk were. onely left 
us, two being beſieged, and the 
third in an incapacity to afford 
them relief z when things were 
thus deſperate, God divided 
the Rebels, and made 0 Neal in- 
ftrumental in the 1elicfof Derry, 


x neither couldthey bepieced un- 
| till Orzwond was totally broke, 


| 


l 
| 
if 
I 


and 
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and the other party under the 
Popiſh Biſhop of Clogher,foughe 
and routed. 

The 7riſþ cloud almoſt dif- 
ſolved, .a Scotch ſtorm threatens 
ws, which yet” came not.on ſo 
fuddenly, but that we had time. 
to prayide ſhelter, (Providence. 
caufing them to - trifle away. 
much time 1n their treaties, and 

other mockeries )  inſomuch. 
that the greateſt part of it fell in. 
their own: Nation, the tay] on- 
ly veſprink)ing lome parts- of 
this, where 1t totally -yani- 
ſhed. | IH 
. And here we can never ſaffi. 
cently admire Gods goodneſle 
tothis Common-wealth. , ,vha 
when theenemy had given our 
Army the ſlip, andlett them fo 
farbehind them, ſuffered them 
D.5 POt © 
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not to march up to Lop- 
dow , but to + empound 
themſelves at orceſter , and ſo 
over-ruled the hearts of this 
Nation, that notwithſtanding 
the malice and hatred of many 
.to the preſent Government, yet 
not any conſiderable perſon, or 
numbter,joyned with theenemy, 
even marching through the || 
moſt diſcontented and diſaffec- 
ted Counties. 

The North being cleared, the 
Dutch jealous of »ur encreaſe 
whothavefound the ſweetn 
of a State Government , endea- 

© vourto clip our wings , andto 
$ uſurp ourlong 3reld ſoveraignty 
ofthe ſeas, having undermimed 
our Tradinga long while be- 


fore ; but they may put what 
they bavegot by itin their _ 
with- | 


wichout anydanger , unleſle of | 
making themſelves weep , not- 
withſtanding their treacherous 
and baſe attempt upon a ſmall _ 
ſquadron with oneptoup Gene 
rals in the time of Treaty, and 
before den. uncing a war , and 
that even upon our own coaſt; 
whilſt we beſides the honour, 
and repute gained abroad , are 
grown'morepotent at ſea 1n one 
year , than wenad like to have 
been 111 many ages, had they let 
us been at quiet 5 and even thus 
the Car haginjanscompellF'd the 
Romans to become Maſters at 
ſea,by their injuries provoking 
that ſtout nation to adventure 
aſea fight, though ſo ignorant, 
that the Conſull taught them 
torow by ſitting , and beating 


poles on thefand .; and truely 


"VU . F£07e MIoaern 


little better ſea-men were our 
Redc oats atfirſt. 


hn. _ 
_- 
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Of Providence, and Verine, and 
7 concurrence of ſecond car 
Na ſure now no Chriſtian 
Art will ackno wiedge a di- 
vine hand over-rulivg in theſe 
aftings! for Englands prefervati- 
on, which even the. Heathen ob- 
ſerv'd by their. dim light, in 
Romes advancement. - 


Thus we find that ingenuous 
moraliſt Plutarch affirming, that 


| though there hath gs 


and continual war, and feud þ 
tween Fortune and Vertge, yet 
” 
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isprobable; they made a truce, 
and united their forces for 
Remes afliftance. 3 
Again , asthey report Verus 
paſſing over the River Exrotas 
laid afide her looking-glafle, 
attire, and girdle , and took a 
ſpear and a ſhield to accompa- 
ny Lycurgus; ſo Fortune having 
deſerte&the Aſyrians, and Perſs- 
a15, hovered oyer Macedon, ſud 
denly ſhook . off - Alexander, 
view'd Egypt and Syria,ſeeming- 
ly advanc'd Carthage, at laſt paſt 
Tiber, laid alideher wings, and 
TS in the Capi> 
tos, OE | 
And as He, ſo the Romans 
themſelves were ſenſible of-this 
Jivineatd , as the multitude of 
emples dedicated to Fortune 
may demonſtrate ; there was 
 - he. 
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the'Temple of Fortune virilic: 
Fortune muligbris : Fortune Pri. _ 
mogenie © obſequentis * Fate hs 
tunsg private @ Viſcatri exr 
cis + Fortung virginis 5 For, fl. 
tune bone ſpei: Fortune ma(cule; 
Fortis Fortune, Cc. C | 
Yet did they not attribute all 
to Fortune, and negleCt Veriue 
of which they were as great ad- 
mirers, and honourers, as they 
| were adorersof the other ; and ſj; 
Platarch gives it a due place: 
Rome was (ſaith he ) condudted 
| and encompalied with whole 
|  traops of. Citizens, brandi{b! 
bloody weapons, enobled 


For 
Y 


Bof th; 


ſcarsreceived before, bedewed,. 
with blood and ſweat , and lev cons 
ningon half-broken 'Trophis, 
ſack as her Fabricii,Cawilli, Ci wii « 
cinneti, Fabiz, A@millii, March, doth 
Scipiones, Oc, An 
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And let us but conſider, and 
weſhall ſee» that Providence 
works by inſtruments, and God 
expects. the uſe of means ; we 
cannot ſuppoſe a victory with. 
out a fight; lying ſtil], and wiſh... 
ing will donothing , D 7 mune- 
reſue laboribus vendunt , it was 
not hid from the Heathen, that 
theattiveonely were to expect 
ablefling 5 the hand of the di- 
ligent makes rich, and vertuous 
ations advance States and Per- 
lons to hogour and dignity. 
For though - ſcientia Des, the 
knowledg of God be the Cauſe 
efthings,yet being buttheRe- 
mote cauſe it takes not awa 
Confingency :. God hi 
perceves that ſfome | t 
Willevezire contingenter., for he 
doth notaonely- coguoſcere nr, 
W; 


j 
| 


"fed ordinem et modum rerum, 
| know things ,. but the order 


| cond, no manccan aſiure him- 


_ break, the Þ. efle will be-very 
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and manner. how they ſhall 
cometo paſle; He knows there 
are canſe intermedie, which are 
impedibiles et aefe@ibiles ( asthe BPlen 
Schoolmen ſay) and from the Fgtrer 
wavering of theſe Second caules his 
the whole riſe of Contingeney. ſo 
flowcs ; thus in a .Syllogiſm, riot ; 
let the Major be. Neceſlary,if the dark; 
Minor be Contingent, the Con- hling 
cluſion will be ſo too-; thoughFonth 
theFirſt cauſe be certain, yetif Þyem 
there be obſtructions in hee So, peop 


ſelf. what will be the elle; ; 
though the ſpring of motion 
cannot fail, ret: if the wheels 


uncertain toall bat God, wh | gr%s 
knows whether they will _ 
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orno; He knows whether ſuch 
a Nation will uſe the means or. 
no; whether it will improve. his 
bleſſings, or abuſe them 5; whe- 
ther © will 1mploy the Peace, 
Plenty, Wealth, Power, and 
hit bath received for 
bis gory, and the common 
good, or for Pride, Luxury, and 
not ; ſothat we only are in the 
tark; yet not altogether arewe 
blind, but-where we ſee Vertue 
nthe thronein a Nation, there 
re may foretel a bleſſing to that 
xople, and where Vice predo- 
ninant, that its attendantRuin 
Snot far off ; and for this the 
efore- mentioned Common- 
jealth of Rome affords us an 
zawplein both kindsz which 
be grew up by Vertue to an 


parallel'd height, ſoby Vice 
| was 
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was its ſtrength broken , andits 
Tenown turned into ſhame, tha © 
Dulilah betraying this wight " 
Sampſon into rhe hands of hi 
enemies , who have fetteradfſof#h 
him,and pulled out his eyes : If | Fx 
will not therefore I ſuppoſebej #6, 
a work unworthy our labourtoſ] 
takea veiw of thofe yertues,by A 
which, that, as other Nation / 
have: become renowned , atidſjthe c| 
ſet them tor our example z forſtadet 
though Heathens, they attai-Jreſt; 
[nedto agreat height of moral the 
ty, yeaſuch an one as may putaw v 

that wearthe ſtile of Chri-Jfuade 
ſtzansto the bluſh, and 
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ofthe Pi 


ety of the Romans » #he 
: Fuill ve 


Danger of Mock- 
thanks givings. S- | 


A Ndfirft letus behold their 
"A Piety, which 1s not onely 
the cheif, but the file-leader,and 
deed the ground of all the 
eſt; this is that which bridles 
the moſt unruly, and ſtrikes an 
w where reaſon -cannot per- 
uade z let this be taken away, 
md with it all fidelity , juſtice, 
=_y vaniſh, yea humane 
dejety cannot ſubſiſt without 
t,, as Cicero obſerves in his firſt 
Book de Nat.Deor. >&Y 
Never did they begin any 
buſineſs 


[ 
| 
| 


_ obſecratione circa omnia 


buſineſſe without frequent ſup» Bjes bn 


_ Plications.  Civitds religioſe in [Thy 


principiis maxime noverum belle. 
rum, ſupplicationibus habitis, 0 
Ivins 
ris fats, Ludos. Jovi, donunqu.q 
_ Conſulem a t.Livie dee, 
4+ 1. 1. Supplicatio.g ConſulibnrinWycci 
triduns: ex Senatus- conſults in- 
dia eft, obſecratique circa omuia 
pulvinaria Dii, quod bellum popm. 
las juſſaſſet,zd bene, as feliciter eviilmoct 
niret, Idem in codem. 
Never did they obtain a vice fjece; 
tory, or recelve a deliverance, per]a 
bat publick thankſgivings were jeſſe 
decreed ». and-thole for one, f}j 
three, br more dayes,according fzzrhij 
tothe preatneſle o! the benefit; Fan; 
Magna vitoria Ittitiaque Roms ihe 
fuit literis allatis , ſupplicatio is ſpoki 
tridunm decrets eſt , & 40- maj® Uyere 
* a" \, 
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12) boſtie inmmiolari juſea. Livy. 
Thus when Hannibal was fore 
cedro leave Faly after ſixteen 
years war, they no ſooner heard 
of it, but = ordered ſolemn 
ind publick thanks. Decretum 
wt quinque dies circa ommia pulvi- 
uaria ſupplicaretur , vitimegue 
wajores immolarentur centum O& 
viginti, 

Never ſhall we find them 
mocking heaven, giving thanks 
ora victory ', when they had 
eceived a loſſe.A practice fo ſu. 
xriatively impious, ' that any 
ele than an Afheiſt muſt crem- 
le but to think on ; fo#*what 
$this but to abuſe God ',. that 
man may bedeceived; maki 
he divine power (may \t be 
poken' with reverence ) as it 
yere a ſtalking-honſe to drive 

the 


nets? ks 


_ Declaration that 21 : 
copfidenoe is in the armg 
» not caring how they 

dervalew Gads Yaoy') fo tf lent 
may maintain their own repurſſi þ 
tation, how they provoke hig 
ſo they may but keep ed th bo 
ſpirits of theit own party([they: 
FleGere fiwequennt fuperss che not © 
renuta.matrhunt, $ith God hathI[Maje 
forſaken them , they will tyfjroft 
_ the. Devil a_ "to 5.60 own 

ven retufes , they will gyfthetr 
what belp Hel wall afford theasfſrend: 
poorpErretches, not at all conſeſſprou 
gdering,that whilſt they endyycelſe 
. weure rally., and patch togf-Ftutk 
 #her a poor, routed an{-broken{ migt 
paity af.frafl-men ,:they-mair} 
ompipotercy their foe, deiying] D 


£{ 


Aluieber. himſelf in £ 
lick a manner. , that he is 
mpagod by that which is moſt 
ar to him, his own glory, to 
zengethe affront; It is evi- 
lent then how good a match 
hey are like to have of at. Nei- 
herdoth their wickedneiſe ſtop 
ere; tis not againſt Gad only 
they fin, but men alſo; they are 
at only Traytours againſt che 
Majeſty of Heaven , but their 
mafton earth _ betray aying their 
wn POOT people which repoſe 
confidence 'm them, by 
edring chem  obftinace and 
roud apon; hopes of falſe thac- 
elle, which knew cheybutthe 
mth,and theirown —— 
yht make their: peace to the 
refervation of many of their 
ves , ng mach of their far- 


tunes; 
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tunes ; and drawing the bloodff tyr: 
and milſeries- ot their neigh.fhay; 
bour-nations upon. their ownfpub 
heads , falſely ſeduced to ems top) 
barque with them in their ill CONC 
thriving quarrel, wherein una x3, 
wares. they often are oppreliffithen 
_ when'they fooliſhly ſuppoledffor 
all- cock-ſure. -- Þtvir 
- Yet hath this impious and 
treacherous piece of policy beenfſ,ny 
ated again and: again in ourfndt 
eyes, with horrfourand amaze-ſhir 
ment may weſpeak it, even byflyich 
thoſe: who would- be thought, 
Chriſtians : yea may not this rel; ; 
clothe many of the 0xfor&[C, 
thankſgiving dayes in red, and flgey . 
. patour Patch foes, if they have fhami, 
any.' Ingenuity ,; to the blullyſhy ; 
who not content by their emil-hys © 
( 


' faries abroad - to abuſe ally. 
SIITEE . Europe F0 
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Ewrope with brags and iyes, 
have of late ordered: a:day of 
Publick Thankſgivingat home 
togull their own people / into 
conceit of victory, not without 
aPiaculum , which may coſt 
them dear before 1t be exptared, 
For he that is High and Mighs 
ty indeed, neither can bedecei- 
wed, nor will be out-faced. by 
iny - impudency . whatſoever, 
and they had! beſt conſider whe- 


her they are 'able to Engage 
with bien too, whom thiey dare 
iffront in the fight! of An» 
els and Men. 197 niC4 7 Acre 
"Courage then brave Englith« 
n.you ſee what ſhifts 'your'es 
kemies are put to, you hawebeas. 
#1 them - out :of their confi« 
Ien ce in the rock of ages | and 
brced them to niake-lyes their 
uf E refuge, 
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_ refuge. a wretched defence:and}ick,! 
' ſuch as cannot long protect ths pow: 
behold what low-ſpirited foesfimake 
you have to deal with , evenſſthat 
ſuch as darenot take noticeofaſſjriou: 
loſſez alas how far ſhort comelyhic 
theſe of the Roman Fortitudeasſlimbr 
wellas Piety , whom you ſhallFoccal 
ſee according to that of theitſÞheres 
own Virgil, Tu ne cede malis \ſeditoou 
contrz audentior ito , fo farfrom[l ye f 
being; baſely dejefted by loſſes this 
though comming one on theſyen, 
back ofanother, that their cou-J +T] 
rage rather encreafed, beingſtthe le 
prick't on with ſhame and a de-fofthe 
fire to regain their loſt honour, ſoup} 
which ſtil-buojed them up whenFlick x 
in: greateſt "danger of ſinking? jeaſe 
this 1s that true ſober valowſſthis x 
grounded ona right ſenſe of h&Blaſtrs 
 nourand (due love to the. pw! the” f 
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ick, which needed neither gun 
owder- nor brand-wine to. 
wake them fight luſtick 5 this 15 
hat which rendred them victo»: 
ious and triumphant',- and. 
which will enable , you if you 
imbrace it. But we ſhall have 
occalion to ſpeak of this more. 
hereafter;/let us return'therfore 
to0ur generous Romans, whom 
we find (' I ſay ) ſo: far from 
this impions mocking ,of Hea- 
ven, x va3L 1 
1'That on:the contrary, upon 
the leaſt: ſenſe'or apprehenfion 
oftheir Gods diſpleaſure, They 
fought by-all humble and Pub-.. 
lick addreſſes to pacifie and a 
peaſe their incenſed Dieties-for 
this we may ſee their frequent 
Inſtrations and deprecations, 
the” firſt ts purge and+ cleanſe | 
8 EQ t2eme»_ | 


'76 1e Mogern 
themſelves, the ſecond to avert 
and turn away their Gods an. 
ger. Horum Prodigiornm cauſa 
decemviri libris atlire ju(ſs,et nov 
diale ſaerum faitum, & ſupplice- 
tio india eſt, atque wrbs Inſtrats, Þ Pit 
Liv.Dec. 4.1.6. | P 

Laſtly, bebang an enemies | 4 

City., they would invoke the 
Gods of that place , imploring A 
their aid, and deprecating their 
anger, by inviting them togo Val 
with them to Koxme with the 
promiſe of more nificent 


Temples, and a more ſplendid 
adoration * ſo great acare had 
they not to provoke Heaven,and || V 
ſo fearfull were they to engage 


- 
. % 
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CHAP. X 


piety and Valour not inconſiſtent® | 
Piet y rewarded in Heathens, and 
WT //. pet 'y puniſhed. 


Nd here by the way may 
te obſerved, that Pzety and. 
Jalour are not inconliſtent,and 
that Religion maketh not men 
cowards, What Nation ever: 
was more yalijant , and what 
more religious than the Rowan 
who were ſo ſtri& in their di- 
vine worſhip,that they would 
chooſe rather tolay themſelves 
open toe their enemies arms, - 
than - by omitting the leaſt 
part of it,to their Gods diſplea- 
ſure : an eminent example of 

E3. which - 
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which we have in that wardf 
thEGaxls which ſucceeded the 


fiiſt Punick , in which when 


Flaminius and Furins the Con- 
{u's were gone againſt the Ene 
my with great Forces, the 4u- 
gurs having found that ſome 
things were omitted in their 
election, They were comma 
ded by letters from the Senate 
toreturn preſently and abjure 
_ .. their offices, which Letters Fli- 
#inins not opening until he had 
fought and routed the Enemy, 
and made 'a memorable invalt- 
on of their Countrey, though he 
returned crowned with viQor 
ry, and laden with ſpoil , not 
one went out tomeet him, nay 


- he. had much ado to obrainaſÞ 
Triumph, ( which was no ſoo 


ner paſt , but both He and his 
Collegue 


Stateſ-men. | 
| Collegue were conſtrained to 
| layafidetheir Confulſhips ) be- 
| cauſe he: ſeemed to-have con- 
F temned & made light of their 

holy Rites z they eſteeming it 

more conducing to the: com- 
mon ſafety that their Gods 
ſhould beobſerved, than their 

Enemies overcome, and rather 

choofing to leave their Armies 

withour Commanders, though 
ina war reputed ſo dangerous 
as that of the 'Gaxls ., in which 
| their Prieſts were not exemp- 
ted from bearing Arms , than 
omit the leaſt  Pun@ilio 1n 
their worſhip , ſo zealous and; 
tender were they in matters 
concerning their | _ 

Thus when they were. befieged 

by the Gaxls1n the be yoo , and 

the day approached wherein 
E4 ' their 
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their ſolemn; Sacrifice was to be 
performed in Col/e 2virinali,the 
Hill ſo called , rather than «ov 
omit their ''duty to Heaven, 
_ they ventured through - the 
very midſt, of their - Enemies 
Camp , ian having performed 
- their Rites,returned with ſafety, 
their Enemies either. being a- 
mazed. at the boldneſſe of the 
Attempt,or':mooved - with re- 
_ toReligion, which preſent 
att could not deter them 
from performing. - | 
- And though their Religion 
were 1dolatrous, yet according 
 eotheir light being zealous they 
reaped the reward of a tempo- 
ral proſperity : which ſomea- 
mong them deſpifing, ſmarted 
forta the purpoſe,in their own 


voiw/! reaping the reward of no 


their 


—_ 
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their Impiety and contemptbf 
Religion : Thus: we'ſhall ſee 
G&fus who lighting the Cyr- 
ſes and Execrations of the Trj- 
bune Ateins ,, would make war 
upon the Parihiaus , where he 
loſt his own arid his ſons life, 
with moſtof his Army, the poor 
remainder eſcaping by a diſho- 
nourable flight : -and thus Pome-! 
pep the greatawho would, not- 
withſtanding-the intreaties and 
diſwaftons of the High-Prieſt,. 
enter the Holy of Holies' 1n the 
Temple of Jernſalem , in his 
comming out fell down , and 
never after proſpered, butbeing 
overthrown by: Ca/ar, and fly> 
ing 1nto Zgpt > loſt his head, 
his body being left unburied on-- 
the ſands' : and though he wexe 
no Jew, yet being a Roman by - 

& Es5 Reli-:- 
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 Religionhe was bound to reve: 

- renceall Deities, 'asthe Nat 

, the Temple of all the Gods at 
Rome may demonſtrate. 

Neither need we wonder to 

fee even a ſuperſtitious and ido- 

| Htrous worſhip in the Her 


thens who knew no better. re- 


warded with outward bleflings 
Sith whatſoever is lovely in 
Nature 1s acceptable eyen'to 
- God himſelf, for tis a print of 
Himſelf, and He doth propor- 
tion ſome temporal rewards 
unto itz thecourage of Roxwlus, 
the devotion of Nuz:a, the inte- 
grity of Faby;tius , ' the tempe. 
rance, and juſtice',” and' pubs 


lick ſpiritedneflſe of thereſt, had | 


all ſome rewards fcatter'd a» 


. mongſt them , and can weſj 
thipktheir Piety had no-ſhare? 


which 


BU of 
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which is ſo agcecable to nature, 

and ſo deeply imprinted by it | 
on mans heart, that man, even. | 
the ſtubborneſt, , and moſt une: 
wiling otherwiſe to. ſubmit, 
yet will fall down and worſhip. 
aStock-or Stone rather than be 
withouta Deity , will deviſe a 
Religion. rather. than be. with- 
out one ;. but more of this in. 
the-next. | 
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j 


Religion ingrafted in mans haart * 
by Nature. 7a 


V 7 E hear the Philoſo- 
L pher thus reafoning» 

- Do not the imperfect 'ſ{erye' the 
more perfet;, as the Elements' 

| MIXE 
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' mixt bodies, mixt bodies plants, 
plants living creatures , living 
| creatures and all the reſt man, 
nay hathnottheſoul a maſterlike | Þ 
rule over the body, and the un. Þþ 
| derſtanding an empire over the || n 
appetite,'s uir Lux3-94 o3uel&- au i d 
Sezroliniy agghvs & 8 vis Tis o'gitewns © tl 
a6a[t6hy. x63. Barns; and now |f at 
when by- nature tt 1s thought || f 
convenient for the-inferiour-ta || a 
ſerve the ſuperiour, ought not 
man to judge it beft for himto || tl 
ſerve the moſt- wiſe and good | tl 
God? . "|b 
© Cicero ſaith wecannotbe juſt, || ci 
unlefle we be religious , Fietas || ri 
aſtitia quedam eit adverſus deos,. | w 
f 
le 
mn 
U 


j Kxidnat Door. SOS 
EpiGetus, 1f I werea Nightijn« 
gale, F would do asa Nightin- 


gale, butbeivg a man what ___ | 


Statzſ-man. & 
Ido? I will praiſe God , and 
that without __ | 
. Nay Epicurns himſelf though 
he taught that God ##'ngdype- | 
le EycirasTe Tape ev; neither did a- 
ny thing himfelf, nor comman- 
ded others to do, yet affirmed 
that his nature was ſoexcellent . 
and glorious, that it alone was - 
ſufficient to allure a wiſeman to. 
adore him. px 17 

Could the Heathen grope 
thus far , and ſhall wethat have 
the name to be Chriſtians lagge 
behind them, could they per- 
ceive thus much by the glimme. 
nog light of nature , and ſhall 
we be blind tn the glorious fun- 
= of the Goſpel F. for j ſhame 
et us open our eyes, left they: 
nieinj Cy : 
OF-- 


_ forthem than us in that great 
_ day,when the Lord ſhall appear 
' with: thouſands and ten. thou. 
ſands of Saints and Angels. Be 
hold OjEzgland to be religious 
1s the way to thrive, Godlineile 
will be thy gain both: here and 
hereafter. | 


a—_ by — — 
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The' Outward means to be uſed; 

Miniſters to beinconraged, and 

. maintained; the Chriſtian Me 
giftrates duty. 


. JTOw that we may be ſo, we 
{ Nare to uſe all 'means God 
_ hath appointed: for the obtain* 
._ Ing thetrue knowledge of him, 
| andihis- will., which 1s the 

_ : ground 


Li | 


wo 
a= 
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ound ofReligion; for as our 
—— tstrue or falſe-, fo 

wil our Religion betoo ; and 
the ordinary- means are the 
reading and hearing of the ſa- _ 
cred Scriptures, for faith comes 
hearing , and how ſhall we 
hear unleſle wearetaught, and 
how ſhall we be taught without 
a Ceacher? In the firſt place 
therefore as we ought tohave a 
holy eſteem of his word , ſo- 
oug ht we to have ga reverent 
eſteem of the faithfull and able 
difpencers of it,giving them alt 
due incouragement andmainte- 
nance,that they may be the better | 
enabled* cheerfully 'to: follow 
that work: whereunto- they 'are 
called/,* of winning ſoulsnnto 
C s "Tos WR | Bf EPs, ”; 
'Andthisisaduty incumbent'orr - 


7 4% 
HM? 
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the Chriſtian Magiſtrate, who 
1s toule all lawful meansto pro || ha 
moteReligion, and to:reſtrain {| #1 
prophaneſle, for he beareth not | th 
the ſword in. vain, but for ter, || - 
rour of evill doers, and encow | 
ragement of thoſe that do well | 
And herelet menot be miſtaken, | Ge 
for though I believe it is their ÞÞ oy 
duty to puniſh thoſe grand;|Þ} hit 

 Traytours againſt the majeſty || be 

ofHeaven, blaſphemers I mean, || ve 
and all other publick diſturbers || do 
of thecivill peace and quietot }th; 
the nation;yet on the otherfide {m1 
to forceall men to ſubmit to one {| re: 
form, or to be of ſuch or ſuch: Þ| the 

a, general received ,opinion in || the 

every_ tittle, under - penalty: [to 

of Cenfures civil and eccleſfiaſti.. j*i 

cal, I conceivea Tyranny aslit- 

tieto be ſuffered. by the Magi- 

IS - ſtrate;: 
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ſtrate, as It had been for Sav/to 
have ſuffered Nabafo the Amme» 
viteto put out the right eyes of 
the Gilcadites , for indeed this 
were ;to put out both our 
eyes. -_ _ 

; For it is God and none but 
God that can afſure us of his 
own mind, though he do reveal 
his mind by a creature,there wil 
be ſome tremblings, and wa- 
yerings in the ſou] , unleſle he 
doth witball fatisfie the ſoul 
J that ſuch a creature doth come 
municate his mind truely and 
{really as it 1s,fo that ultimately 
the certaiaty is reſolved into 
the voice of God , who isonely 
to rule his Church drozgalcemes 
tal youobs),x3;, by a determining 
and legiſlative power 3 Men / 
that are fitted by God are to - 
guide 
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guide and dire&t vangulng; wi} 
teunrelixos, in way of ſubſeryien- I. 
cy to him, and by an explicati- ts 
on pt his mind, yet ſo that ever] 1; 
ONE may judge of this iHtolnd; 1 
xel exeydlixes, by aCts of their ownfſ 4 
underſtanding illuminated byf |; 
the Spirit of God, for therear ,.. 
no Repreſentatives in fpirity- 
als, men may repreſent the bo- 
dies of others in civil and tem 
poral affairs, and thus a bodily 
obedience 1s due to a juſt auf ,,; 
thority, but there is none can al. 
wayesrepreſent the mind and 
judgement of another in the vi-Þ : 
tals and inwards of religion; for 
as a late Biſhop of our own , «4 
nudam praſcriptionem, ant deter- 
minationem alterius fine Inmini 
privati judicii nemo et qui creden 
poteſt etiamſi cupiat maxime z Ne 

mal 
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man let him deſire it never ſo 
much can believe the bare de- 
termination of another unleſſe 
his own judgement concur; a 
truth that condemns the anti- 
chriſtian' practices of the reſt 
that were of that order, and 14i- 
randula gives the reaſon of it, for 
ſays he,Nemo credit aliquid verunt 
precice quia wnlt credere iljud eſſe 
rernm, yon efÞ enim in potentia ho” 
minis facere aliquid apparere inte!= 
k@ni ſus verum, quando ip(e vo- 
lucrit: No man believes a thing 
becauſe he will believe it, for it 
1snot in the power of man to 
make athing appear what he wil 
to his underſtanding; and 1n- 
deed, before there can be faith 
there muſtnot only be a knows 
ledg of the thing to be b-lieved3 
but an inclination alſo of the 

» un- 
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underſtanding to aſlent to it 
When known ; ſhould we not 
Judge that mana Tyrant that 
thould command us to rI& 
' Bounce our ſenſe , to believe 
that to be white that we ſee to 
be black, to believe that tobe 
| ſ{weeter than honey , that we 
taſte to be bitterer than gaul? 
what are rhoſe then that would 
force usto diſclaim our unders 
ſtandings, and make us believe 
that to be true, w** we conceive 
or know to be falſe ? and yet 


what cruelty in this kind hath. 


been practized by the Papiits? 
What by the Prelates ?.What by 
{ome that ſucceeded them, and 
yetde-cryed itin them?yea what 
by ſome of thoſe who will cry 
out.or Liberty of conſcience 
tO: 


a Chap. 


-. >. > 40 = =5.2=> 
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Religion not to be made aftalh. 
ing-Horſeto Ambition , or Ava- 
VICE | 


} F any ſhall but queſtion in the 
leaſt, theſe mens jus d/vinum, 
reſently they arc Hereticks, 
Cehilmaticks Seftaries Bcc. 
 Tfany man fhall not havethe 
fame whirligiggs in their pates 
33 the other, or will not aſſent 
j| nan inſtant to what «yer Chy- 
'mxzra their rambling fancies 
duce, let them be what they 
will, Parliament or City, Magt- 
firates or' private perſons, Tea- 
chers or Hearers, prefently pray 
them down, purge them, they 
are 


are (clf-ſeckers , Tyrants, Ene 
mies tothe Saints , Antichriſhi-. 
an, and Baals Prieſts , and what 
not, yea ſuch as are to bede- 
| ſtroyed. CT | 
-. Yet by _ yout leave furious 
Saint , you muſt excufe our dif- 
_ fidenceof your tenents, yea and 
of your Satnt-ſhip too ,:until we || Ap 
perceive more ground: for the, || tot 
and find a better temper in you; || v 
| our Lord and Maſter Iam. fure || tit! 
bath giyen usground to.doubt || Ep 
| you; andT hope the:ſervant is || Ca 
not above the Lord, it will be || th 
beſt for us then to obferve him, || bu 
When his diſciples wo.ld have || m: 
bad fire commanded-from hea« || Sp 
ven, He tels them, zeknoy not || do 
| what manner of Spiric you-are | 
| of, for the Son of Man is not || : 
| come to. ; = ſou]s.but_ to 
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fave them :; we know who is 
| 4b4ddon, aroavin,the Deſtroyer, 
and It 1s his badg tobe ſpiring 
of firez why 1s it not aslawful 
for us to queſtion an opinion 
though it have your ſtamp and 
ſuperſcription.upon it, as it was 
tor the [Bereans to bring even 
Apoſtolical © words to - the 
touch. ſtone? Yet were they re- 
warded by Saint Pax with the 
title of iuy4yiragg;, more novle, an 
Epithice wecanot find in your 
Catalogue. But you will ſay, 
they believed, they did indeed, . 
but not. hand over head, and ſo 
may we when we find the fame. 
Spirit bearing witneſſe to your | 
bes which did to.the A PO- 


go Bak through all your canting- 
language we do « iſcover”y your 
__— 


WP 4. 
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aimes, indeed out of the abun. 
- dance of the heart your tongues 
tellus, you would be popular, 
great and powerful), and in- 
Joy the fat things of the earth, 
theſe only belong to you and 
your tribe, you are to rule the 
Nations, to bind their kings in 
chains, and [their nobles with 
fetters of iron; the old itch of 
ons an Lordſhipis wretched- 
| Iy broke ont upon , your 
Fands are the yoÞ ta; Fa 
though your voice be theyoice 
| of Jacob, yourpradtices are un- 
| chriſtian, though yout profeſli- 
| on be ſfanQity; Chriſt he promi- 
| ſes tomake his diſciples fiſhers 
of men,but you fiſh for honour, 
worldly power, and riches for 
ourfollowers, abewitching 
aitto catch poor mortals : "3 
rea 
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read of thedevil tempting-our 
head with the kingdoms of the 
world, -and-thegloryofthem, 
but from \whom have you 
Commilſion/thus to; tempt: his 
members? Who gaveyou at- 
thority -to diſpoſe of worldly 
powers. Is your: Maſters king- 
dom of this world 7 If it be; we 
muſt rank. you withithoſe anti- 
chriſtian 'uſurpers ', who arto- 
kgy themſelves' a power a» 
ove all: that -isicalled- God: 
What more-doth that: man: of 
Rome _2 :whom: we find beltow- 
Ing the kingdoms of the world 
on thoſe that will bow down. 
and worſhip him , but curſing, 
depoſing , and _— out of 
office all that refuſe to ſubſcribe 
to his fopperies. Thus we ſee 
Mahomet not with this load- 
| F ſtone 
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ſtone drawing men, but with 
his Sword conqueringithem, he 
drawes his Sword, bids 'them 
deliver up'their Souls; and up: 
on this condition he will ſpare 
theirlives : Signail/aque Tyrax. 
wis of latrenibusnon deſunt , what 
more do Tyrants and' Thieves? 
Butſare the Chriſtian Religion 
ſtands notin need of ſuch helps, 
whale principles in| chemſclyes 
areattractive arid magnetical » 
enamouringſouls, \andieading 
them captive in thefilken bonds 
of love with the' cords ot a 
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The bexefet 'of Humane: Learning, 
 -with an anſwer to ſame ohjecions 
[made againſt "it Sn [L537 3408 
PS: 0ht If QRLEGH: 11 334-3330 
A\{Notherifortaliere 15i Wigs 
/1Yglad 1 amongſt:ns, Who Gn 
ven 10 print avd Pa PU pub- 
liokly brayiagainki leaxningyen- 
deavouniag tolediice people 3h 
wa bdiftbatbumane learalng 
as: they call it, 12419 mealure 
to be tolerated in a Goſptgl-Fear 
cher;., moſt; wretchedly./wreſly 
iog  Scriptire to) 'appily', thaſs 
texts again}: -ptcachiog: theme 
ſayeitooverthrow it ; a falla» 
cle {a;baſe. that they hadpeed: to 
cry up ignorance leſt the cheas 
>: F76w 2 F 2 ſhould 
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ſhould be deſcried 2 as if learns 


WC 
ing and preaching themſelves || or 
were termini convertibiles, the || w| 


one neceſlarily 1mplying the o- || th 
ther; whereas it. 15 commonly || th 
quite contrary ; it isyour Scio. || thi 
lift, your] fellow {that bath || ha 
ſcarce wet his lips in that ſacred | bei 
foiintain , who will 'be:dabling || ba 
and patcbing- thet he' may be || ot] 
thought a Scholer, when as the || Fe/ 
moſt learned men,who arecon- || ſe} 
ſcious of their-own ſufficiency, || in 
| ſeldome or never; unleſs upon | ity 
| juſt, and neceſlary- occafions | is- 
make the leaſt ſhew of it in their. || { 

| publick teaching. The truth of fi 
| thisis verified dayly in-our eyes | #;: 
| by thecontinual practice of ma-« || wo 
| ny learned men: amongſt us- | wit 
| Where ſhall we find more pow- 
| erfull plainneſs, than in the 

recall works 
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works of the learned :Boltox, to 
omit the names of. the reſt, 
which are ſo well known to: all? 
thus ſhall we' fee your coward, 
the common Braggadochio,and 
thoſe the greateſt boaſters who 
have the leaſtin them 3 for ſuch 
being conſcious: off their own 
baſeneſs, © endeavour to. make 
others bclieve them to be brave 
Fellows, which they know them-+ 
ſelves not to be, and to makey 
in ſhew what they wantin reals 
ity; whereas your valiant man 
s-ſtil] ſilent, and lets his aQs 
ſpeak for him, knowing accor- 

ing to the proverb, that Good 
Wine needs no Buſh, and that 
worth will be taken notice of 
without proclaiming it at the 
Market Croſs. | 

2, But the 4poſiles were poor 


F 3 Fiſher « 
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Fiſbrz:#n, andtheltke\ altoge. 
ther unlearned, | and: therefore 
the Eoſpel Miniſteys ouphe to be 
ſorov;- 'QHorrid, Jefuitical , 
nay Dlabolical Sophiſtry ! We 
acknowledge that the only wile 
God 1n the carrying:on of his 
great and gloriousworks uſually 
_ makes uſe of ſuch iyſtraments, 'as 

ſeem deſpicable, and contemp« 
tible in the eyes of men, yea 
fuchas arealtogetherunable and 
unfit to: hatch and carry on de- 
figns of their own , the more to 
manifeſt that it is his work, and 
to ſhew his ſtrength in their 
weakneſs, which, unleſs ſuppor- 
| ted by Ownipotercy, would fink 

wnderit, as alſ0-to leave the 95- 
| fiizate without excaſe: but 
{ though theſe may ſeem weak, 
yet are 'they made mighty 

SMC through 
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through the power of:God: thav 
ſtrengthens them, and are abun- 
dantly fapplyed from abovys 
with what 'pifts and; graces 
ſotver are neceflary for them. - 
Thus the 4poſ#/ts being;poor un= 
karned Fiſbermen; iandrhellike; 
ofice calted', and 1nveſted wh 
the Apoſileſhip ,' were. endued 
from above, had the gift'of 
Tongues ,  [tnwediately were. 
taught by the Holz: Ghos? 2 :and 
who dares affirm them wnlearnved 
then? or deny ſkill-in the toxgues 
neceflary for the office of a Tea-= 
cher, 'which God,, who doth 
nothing/inivaiti, by Miracle be- 
ſtowed upon them? AnJ what 
now though they wanted ac- 
quired Learnivg, ſothey had it 
Infuſed ? and God was pleafed: 
in that extraordinary time; nan 
F 4 CRXe + 
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extraordinarymanner toendow 
them, muſt, we therefore now 
neglect the ordinary means, F.- 
and tempt God to work a MMira- , 


cleto beableto anſwer a Galſn- - 
ſay er? but let us but conſider a 
how faithful-an.handmaid /ear- her 


ing hath been to religion; how N|,.. 
"the. Armor bearer hath helped 
. Jonathan to' deſtroy the Phili= | -1 
Simes ; how neceſſary. it bath N,-. 
been to. maintain Religion, and 


oppoſe 1ddatry;, by the belp of |? 
Learning have the Miniitery of pl 
England been enabled to defend et 
the #ruth ,- and oppoſe error, 6 
| to ward off, and put by the = 
| blowesand thruſts of their Auti- |: 


| chriitian adverſaries, and to 
| ſirikewiththe edge, and give I. 
| them the true point, to the |? 
| wounding & deſtroying of INE 
| He 
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ſuperſtitious tenents, T hus we 

ſcethe learned Whitacre diſarm * 
their Goliah , confute their Bel- 
larmize, foyl their choſen Cham 
y70u, unwind the ſubt1]-Jeſwite, 
trace him through all his A2ax- 
ders , meet him at- every turn, | 
beat him from outwork to out- - 
work, from ſconceto ſconce , 

til he bath driven him out of all 
bis ſtrengths, and left him not 
alurking hole to-hide hthead 
in; when the moſt that we could 
expect from a Dean of Dunſtable - 
could be Bel/armine thou. lyeſt, 
neither ſhewing ſenſe orreaſon , 
but his ſay ſo. Butit may be. 
fajd , thank a good. cauſe » yet - 
may. the beſt cauſe be. ſpoiled 
by an evil mannaging, and the 
moſt bright and ſhining tr#ths - 
be obſcured in a dark Lanthorn, 
F:'5: Yea a | 
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yea let them be whiter than 
Syow,they may be ullied by dir. 
ty fingers, and more tranſparent 
than glaſs , yet may be cracked 
when cJumſie fiſts ſhall come to 
handlethem. This the Jeſuites 
know, which hath been the 


for it 15 moſt pJain by the poyſon 
now vomited, that fome of 
thoſe Serpents are wriggled in a- 
monglt us; they have ' tryed 
our weapons, andtotheit ſmart 
know the ſharpnefs of them, no 
marvel then they endeayour to 
_ diſarm us; Learning hath. kept 
them out, no wcnder then they 
| attempt to introduce 7evorance 
| the Mother, which could they 
| effe&, they are aſſured Popiſh.De- 


voticg-the Daxehter would not 


IN 
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| belong kept outs 


| 


cauſe of this ſtrange attempt , 
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Neither can this ſeem ſtrange 
unto us, if we but conl1 der their 
pratice in the Lutheran Church', 
where it hath been-uſnal with 
the 1eſnites to ſeem to become 
Proſelites, to heighten and con- 
tinnethe divi//on between theuy- 
and theCatvinifts; or what a 
late Author of our own , who. 
ſeems not tobe unacquainted of 
thetr practices, writes of them ,. 
The Jeſnit reckons it in the number- 
of hxs merits, if he may by any fint=' 
iter wayes ruffle and diſorder Heye 
tical Kingdomes ( ſo he calls thens): 
encourage weak and unſtable mind;- 
to ſlight Magiftracy , irritate di-+ 
vows, ' tunmlts, rebellions., ab=* 
ſolve from oaths, and al ſacred- 
tyess, ſothatits hard to find any: 
tragical ſcene, or bloody theatre , | 
into which the Jeſuite hath not-| 
PIES Ss intris -| 
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intruded, and been-as buſie as 
Davus i#» the Comedy contributing 
12 4 very: high' meaſure to every 
fanatickinſolence, juitiſying the 
old lemma of Loyola's piFure, || 4, 
Cavete vobis principes: theſe || - 
are the firebrands of Europe, the 
forge, and bellows of Sedition, in- 
fernal Emiſſaries, the peſts of the 
age, men that lives if huge ſins 
would merit heaven by an antipe-- 
5ſtaſts, Concutiunt populos, 
vexant-regna» ſolicitant bella ,, 
dirunnt Eccleſias, 

Anditis for. certain. written. 
from-beyond the.Seas, that the 
Erxgliſh Colleges are -emptyed , 
and all thoſe Emiflaries ſenta-. | ( 
broad, whither , unleſs amongſt. | þs 
NSF. 


/ Chap. 
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An anſwer to ſome objetions 4- 
 gainst learning, in a book enti=- 
tuled.,, The Saints-Guide. 


Nd the ſame Author goes 
[Yon, Nori any nation withe 
out ſome turbulent ſpirits of its 
own, the diſhonour of the. gown 
and pulpit , the ſhame, and ſome- 
times ruin of their Countrey ; one 
of which hath late ſtarted this 
queſtion, Whether or not all that 
much magnifyed natural reaſon 
( which we think dignifieth ws - a- 
bove, and diſtinguiſheth us from 
Brutes ) and all that humane lear- 
ning (which we conceive exalts and 
rectifyeth reaſon ) be the fruit-; of | 
| #Re.. 
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the forbidden tree, and is a ſpurious 


aud adventious faculty , Which | 
man wanted in his innocency , and || ! 
was inſtilled ints him by Satan in || 1 
the fau? t 
A-quzry Satan himſelf might || * 
' bluſh to put, and yetihe Book || ® 
| ſtuffed with this and the like || fl 
docrine, is cloathed with the | V 
ſpecious title ofthe Saints Guide; | £ 
the Wolf adorns himſelf with || 
" the Lambs ſkinne, the Fiend || i: 
transforms himſelf into. an A4»- || I 
gel of light : it is not amiſſe-to | th 
mark the phraſe he reproaches | 1 
tearning in, then how hecouch- | aft 
eth bis dc@rine , laſtly his Di- | th 
vinzty in theſe words. which man || Tc 
wanted 'in his innocency. Todeed | Md 
the 01d Serpent told Bue that the | bu 
| fruitoftheforbidden tree would | th: 
| encreaſe their Krowledge, but | fc 


except 
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except him, and this Diſciple of 
his, Ineverfound any aftirm+ 
ing that man wanted any thing 
io his 7:ocency : but ſuppoſe 
this diabolical doQtrinetrue, if 
man wanted Learning before, he 
much more wats it fincethe fall; 
the Author of ſuch ſtaff may 
well cry out againſt reaſoz and 
Learning. 
' But to the queſtion} That 
Reaſon was depraved and dark-. 
ned by the fal, we allow, and 
thatby the help of learning it is 
tn ſome meaſure reſtored, we 
aftirm, and ſo conſequently that 
there had been no need of acqui- 
red learninghad man ſtood, no 
more would there of repentance: 
but dath - it follow therefore, 
that naw vve are fallen, vye 
| fhouldnotlabour for repentance? | 
| Let | 


The Madern ” 


Sy 4 


ther he can perſwade a man that 
isfallen into aplt not to endex- 


falling in. Truly ſuchjarguing 
1s inſt1}Ted by Sata, and ſuch 
Sophiitry vs a-baſtardly faculty 


7*nocency , is fo far from want- 
' 1ng,that it abhors and deteſts it, 
'The Fellow ſzems to be a Scho: 
ler, I ſhall aſk him therefore 


ſpecifical ' difference of a an 
from a Beai?? and was man di- 
ſtinguiſhed from a Beaſt by the 
| fall, orthe Creation? Did the 
Devil or God makehim a ratio» 
nal creature? Behold then the 
horrid blaſphemy couched in this 
query , Which would —_— 
= the- 


Let this fellow goand try whe. 
vour to getcur, becauſe getting 


out 15a fruit, and efte@ of his: 


which ingenuity F much more, 
ar 


one queſtion. Is not reaſon the. 
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the ratiozal ſoul tobe the produ@? 
cf the Devil z if this be not a 
dcArineof Devils I know not 
what 1s. SEE 

Then for his Parentheſis , 
(which we| think, dignificth us 4- 
bove, and diftinguiſheth ws frous 
Brutes) if Reaſon doth not, what 
doth 5 ſhape cannot , for ſo one 
Braſs differs from another : 
neither is It Grace, for 
then: all but Beai#s muſt have 
Grace: And for hisother (which 
we conceiveexalts , and redifies 
reaſon) hath not learning exalted 
2nd rectified his reaſon ſo far as 
to enable him from ſuch and 
ſuch Premiſſes to draw ſuch a 
and ſuch a Concluſion, to frame 
his SyVogiſms , to wilte and ut- 
tertheſe words, poſitions, con 
ſeFaries , queries, reſponſions, 
cognition, 
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cognition, Which bis literate | 1 
auditors and readers underſtand | ,, 
no more, than they dohim and 
his drifts? what but learning 
hath fet his underſtanding 4a. 
 bove therrs, and enabled him 
to talRat a rate'his 32-20#4:t. folk 
lowers onely cart adxire? Behold 
then you miſled wyetches what 
a Gxide you have got, who when 
all bis Sophiſiry, and abuſe: of 
his own reaſon and leaving , all 
his Logick and Sy{ogiſms are un 
 abie to overthrow reaſon and 
learning, goes about by his que- 
res to undermine them 5 'who, 
when all his ?zzpudency dares not 
affirm , and all hts ability: can» 
not prove, endeavors by way 
off doubt to. inſtil} his poiſon, 
upon hopes that you will ſwal- 
low &takefor-granted whatever 
drops 
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| drops from him « whats jt you 
adinire in this-Felow, is it bis | 
niling” againſt Jeay»ing in 0» 
I thers ? doth he not make uſe of 
it himſelf 7 hediſpates 8y/logi/ti- 
elly,, heb frequent in diviſron, 
aboundsin ſubtili and fophilts- 
cld;HinFioms,talks hard words, 
rattles out Laine, nay there 1s 
not one Arrow in his quiyer but 
is feathered with feathers pluck- 
ed from'learnings wing ,, nor 1s 
he ableto ſpeak or write, or you 
to read or anderſtand one ſylla- 
ble, word or ſentence. againſt 
Learning, but by its afliſtance. 
Could you have read» could you 
haye wrote, could you have 
ur.derftood one word had you 
not been taught? why theſe are 
degrees of learning; awake and 
behold the cheat ,' which would 
make | 
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make you enemies evento that 
image of God which is imprinted 
'on you, leyel you'with Brutes || car 
nay make you ſuch : you ſee | || the 
1s reaſon that diſtinguiſheth a || kn« 
ar from a Beaſt , it is learning | to! 
that improves reſo, benot a; || unt 
fraid - of being rational; this || ma 
Caztiff would deprive you of | fre: 
your aumaxity,- that be might || bul 
the eaſier deſtroy your Chriſti- in 
arity ;, rob you of yourreaſon, || er 
to bob you of your religion ; For || wv: 
If he benot a very Jeſnite, yet is | 1h: 
he the likeſt one that ever I met J/e!j 
with; ifthe tree may be judg» | ma 
ed by the fruits, his a&s will | yet 
aloud proclaim him a notorious ||thi: 
jugeler : and firſt behold how the 

e cheats you in ſtating the que- 
Fon, for it is not whether by [61 
the help. of humane learning a 

- man 
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man may attain a ſaving know. 
ledge to himſelf, whether he 
can ſave his own ſoul; - but whe- 
ther he may not attain to ſuch 
knowledge as may enable him 
to hold out the way of Salvation 
unto others - and that-a man 
may do this, \not' only too'too. 
frequent examples do make out, 
butthe Apoſtle: himſelf tells us 
in the 1 Cor. 9.27. But Tkeep un. 
der my body ,and keep it in ſubjeti- 
ons left that by any means, when 
Ihave preached 'unto others; T my 
ſelf ſhould be' a cail' away a 
man may 'preach toothers, and 
yet be himſelf. a caſt away :' for 
this wretch dares not affirm that 
the 4poſile inſpired by the $pirit 
ofGod would ſuppoſe an impoſe. 
fbility': and the example of Tu. 
des clearly ſhewes that a man 
wir may 
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may have an outward. call ty 
teach, and yet be @ :reprobate; 
was not he onegaf the twelve (that to 
was ſent to preach the Kingdom || git 
of God, and to heal the fieh? Lulk ri 
9. I, 2, allo the 4poſile in thef yi 
2 Tin, 3. 5. ſpeaks of ſome, by ff y. 
Bing 4 j4rgtraf Godline/r,: creeping 
into honſer;lexting captive ſilly wa: 
meniladen with infirmities: Thelt 
Hypecrites by the help of karning 
and parts could pray as devout-f| ; 
i, talk as holily,, wrelſt the 

Seriptures/as dexteroully.,..cop | an 
ging thedy.,: waking the, wel | ne 
ſpeak whot they lift, eraftily ap- 
P)yipg.:it, having all the arts and 
methodes of gorſerege, -6v£1lds 
hehimſelt;: yet were they. not] jy, 
gt Of Gods tis clgertber | | 

re that leargingiand:parre per ſe 
exproprig uatnrg can gaderfiand 


and 


” 
w*. 
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and ſo apprehend the myſtery of 
the Goſpel, astohold it out fo. 
toothes s.that the hearers cannot 
diſcern by the teaching an Hypo * 
erite from a true Believer, nots 
withftanding all his Poſtions. 
You may beholdalſohow finely 
the hol y.text 1s:wrefted by him 
to no: purpoſe-in hisfollawing 
Atguments, forunlels he prove 
{ that a man bythe helpof /earz- 
| iz cannot. attain to ſuch: a 
Knowledge as to beable to:mmake 
an out ward profefiion;he proves 
And that this Sephiſiry is 
malicious, not igaorant ,his an 
os; two objetions will ful- 
\CICAT.. . +} JEW C2 i551 >\ \ 
..\Qbje&.Y.. - That though :hus. 
maneVearuing be an encxy to the | 
law ofiGod whileit is iut «12 'unſan- | 
4 ified . | 
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Fified heart, yet when' the heart 
Fs truly turnedto God , thenit be. 
comes a ſanTifyed inftrument , 
and _a good hnndmiid ts Theo. 
logy; | ko 

g To this he an- 
ſwers, -That though the heart bz 
truly ſanGified , in which humane 
learning deth inhere as in its ſub. 
je#, yet doth it: not follow that 
learning it ſelf is ,, no more thas 
fin ' ca be ſaid to be ſanGtifrd, 
though the heart of a ſinful man 
may be truly fajd to be ſanGifyed: 
for acquired learning of it ſelf, and 
of its own nature, is uothing elſe 
but ſin: and there _=_ remains ſo 

ill.and cannot betruly nor pre- 
perly ſaid to be ſanFifyed, no more 
than ſin. | But'if by. being ſant#:. 
fied, they mean 'that the 
dential wiſdome of God doth order 


tt, 


provi- || 
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concipiuntur )- -#* ſaid. at}; 
F > AQ 
work for the good of Gods Sain 
* @ | A A GR IRS. 
Firſt to this we ſay, rhat the 
habit of ſin is deſtroyetl” hope 
52 mortification Of ſin, as, \ 
AS a, v/vification of grace, 'as Rows. 
6, 2. How ſhall we that are dead to 
G fins 
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fn, live any longer therein? and 
Ephel. 2. 1. Tow hath he quickned 
who wete deatl in treſpaſſes and 
ſt, 
f not in the leaſt diminiſhed, 
much lefs deſtroyed. 
| _ Secondly, That the whole 
| man with all his endowments is 
| ſanfified, as 'r Theſe 5. 22, 24, 
| And the very Gotl of peace ſanTify 
| you wholly, and I pray God your 
| whole ſpirit, aud ſoul, and body, bt 
| preſerved blameleſs umnto*the com- 
wing, 2 - owr Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
wh fl is he that calleth you, who 
 alſowill doit. Now'then, either 
learning mult be ſanQified , - or 
Jorgeibi  Temains' unſanQifh- 


pe Th irdly, That acquired Tear. 
ing,of it ſelf, and of its own 
nature Is not ſi, for ſi 154 
SRL tranſgreſſun 


+ 


_ 


Now the habit of lexyning 


by] | Y 
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tranſgre(ſion of the Law , 1 Jor#. 
3.4 verſe, For. fit is. the tran”. 
greſſzan: of the Law, duaria ir 412». 
ws. Naw what Lew farbiddeth: 
karning? where 18.1t. Written 
Thou ſbalt nat be-learned? and 
ſure were learning either in. 1t 
lf (>. ar left unſanfified 1n 4 
ſanctified heart, ; weſboyld not 
find the hilc Pay! giving 
thanks for to r-Cor. 14. 38. 7 
thank my God 1 (peak with tqugues 
wore thanyen #lli: and the holy 
Ghoſt deſcribing 4polor leayss 
him upon record to-be, ane/o- 
quent man” Arie Nytocs, theword 
aſually is taken. for a learned 
mans .and ſee. what followes , 
He helped them much which belicu- 
el, for he mightily convinced the 
Jewes, | euThrar R which the learn. 
ed Bez.4 ln his Annotations regs 
Fis G2 —-.. an 
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ders, Magna cum contentione , 
and he gives the reaſon-of it,Ut; 
D0lni hac perphraſi ut Greci voca- 
- buli emphaſin ſervarem, quo ſigni- 
ficatur eloquentem hunc hominem 
ommes (quod ajunt) nervos revin- 
| cendjs Tnde7s contendiſſe, Thave 
| uſed this periphrafis,thatI might 


| preſerve the emphaſlis: of the 
| Greek word , bref is :figm 


| - fied that this eloquem man em- 
[| ployed the utmoſt of hisabili- 
ties toconvincethe fews;:'' Be-. || 7 
| hold then” what [Divinity your þ 
| Do@&or teaches, who isnot:onely 
| content to bely learning, but |, 
| ſandification , making the boly | |, 
| Spirit work by -halves5' and-as 
he plates the K-2ave here, 10 In 
the latter part he plaies the Fool, I, _ 
fighting with his own ſhadow, 
and keeping a coll about no- 
EE Eh) thing 


| 
l 
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ting ,/\forthe very objcCion, 
a5 he himſelfhath-put it, aſſerts 
thegood to flow from. the ſan- 
Fification of learning notfrom its 
own zatu'e , it makes it a hand- 
maid, ' and ſo does he; untill he 
comesro his Conclufton, which 
how'true jt is, as'it ſufficiently 
appears by what 1s ſaid, yet will 
be more manifeſt if we. conſider 
karning in it felfto be indifferent 
either good or + evil}. according 
43-1t 1s uſed or abuſed,; now 1s 
fn'lo ? |Suppoſe' a man ſhall . 
- | make the glory of God his onely 
end 10; his attaining learning,that 
thereby he may' be better 'ena- 
bled to read, 'converſe, diſpute. 
| and ſpeak concerning the yi#e- 
ries of Salvation ( forcould' he 
have written or ſpoken as he 
doth without 1t, unleſs by =__ 
O 
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ofa miracle) will he affirm this 
tearttingto befin? isthe Phyſica! 
a ſinful, or doth'the moral ctr- 
cunmſiaure cloath it with good or 


evil? Something more then. 


may be predicated of /carning 
than of ſve, which cannot be 
concetved itn any other notion 
than:of #n; | 
Objedt.' 2. Again, if it be 
| objeFed., thit though learning be 
| 70 #ffeFual to the nnderitantling 
| of themyſteryof the Goſpel yet it 
| prevent tothe compleating of the 
| iteral and biſtorical knowledge 
| hereof: Take. this here, that 


-theſle objections are of his ownf 


cloathing., the terms are his 

Solution. To this he an- 
ſwers. Thongh it may conduce ty 
"The gaiving of literal , and hiftori- 
L C4 


” )FAFC(-7 1/2 ah 
call knowledge, yet this. is Ke A 
dep » becanſe i 7 profi fitetb gothings -'f 

erg 2 ſel f bears recor ", ty 74 
pirit a quickneth, the e fleſh 
fro Neth nothing; and men are 
made. able Miniſters of the New 

Teitament, not of the Letter, but 
of the Spirit ; For the letter kileth, 

gut the Spirit giveth life. So that 

all literal and hijtorical Sui 


ww WH ww Fo R396 tou W3 


gained by mans power , is buf like 
the principle from whence it ſlowed, 
feſhly, eart bly, deadl ”, and de ftrne | 
Five. 
To this we ſay, that what he 
ith here againſt /earring, may 
$ well be 6G aid againſt reading, 
, T eecking, and Pla, there muſt 
be fit and outward Organs, there 
.| muſt he eqes, a tongue, and earer, 
| 2d theſe muſt have a body to 
ſubſiſt; is all reading , heating , 
G. 4 ang 
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and. teaching therefore like the 
principletrom whence they flow, 
fleſhly,, earthly, deadly, and de- 
Stru&ive'? Behold then whether 
theſe Scriptures 'are wreſted or 
no? do you think thcy are to 
be. underſtood to condemn all 
outward means, er onely to 
| ſhew that outward means witit 
| out the jnward aſ/zifance and 9- 
| peratzor of theSprrit cooperating 
| With them were.unable to beger 
| ſaving grace. in a ſoul? doyou 
| conceive the Spirit of God in 
| them diſalſowes all reading, tea- 
| ching, hearieg., or only torbig , 
| 'to putſych a confidence in them? 
| as to eſteem them able in them- 
| {elves to confer eternal life upon 
| - us? Beſi des, 1thzt place in the 
Corinths, the letter ſignifi:s 
f. the Law, 'of which 1:0ſes was a 
% Ih me 


—_— _ 
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Miniſter, the Spirit the Goſpel} | 
which Chr:ſ# brought and deli? 
vered to his Apoſtles and Amie 
Jers; for look but into the chap: 
ter and you ſhall ſee the ſcope: 
of the Apoſtle is to adyance the 
Miniſtery of the Goſpel above the 
MintStery of the Law: was not 
this rightly applied then againſt 
earning? can yg imagine he 
himſelt can thige Them to mean 
what he pats Won them # but I 
leave him, and ſo I hope will 
you; yet I conld wiſh ſome able 
pen would take him task, and. 
-+—ek the Impoſtor. 


The Mottern - 
CHuayt.XVIl 


The abuſed f Leattirig'? #0 ariuacht 
againſt the uſe of it, 


oy ut as this « fellow cries down, 


- upon it, and allow rione to'teach 
. but; an Univer Hy. Graduate : ; 
| which. is no; other than ' put 
bounds to God, to litnittheho- 
ly Spirit , hither ond no farther 
ſhalt thou go; but becauſe thele 
men idolize it , muſt we exe- 
.crateand abhor it ? becauſe the 
Perfrans adored the Sur, mult 
we Chriftians refuſe the comfort 
of its /ight and heat 2 in thus do- 


ans 
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ing we run as far out ofthe way 
on the one hand, as they doon 
the other. 

Let them conſider how many 

under the light ofthe G o/pel fur- 
niſh'd with the helps of humane 
learning are ſtrangely wnac- 
quainted withtheknowledg of 
Chriſt crucified ; a plain expe- 
rienced Chriſtian(notwithſtan. 
ding their ACEC 
1y by the help ofa Bible, will put 
a'whole Armytoflight 5 Surgunt: 
#ndolt; et rapinnt ctium, when 
they in the mean time do but, as: 
heſpeaks, ornare Diabolum; they. 
became learned ſpoiles, Sapier- 
ter deſcendunt ininfernum, they: 
g0 cunningly to Hell.. Andthen' 
on theother fids- let not+ us be 
fo'filly.and{malicious as to;put 
the -fault in learning, — 
there 


It 
; 


bi 
i 


"ts 
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there is no greater vicinity thin 
between truth andigoodnefs; hea- 


| zen 1s ful] of knowledge, as it is of 
holineſs 9: and It is' brimfall of 
"both 3 if ſome will not make a 
-right''uſe;, or will abuſe their 


learning, muſt learning ſuffer ? 


can there bea-more groſs abuſe 
than, 'as,* 7/oerates ſpeaks, 


oQ.,4 * Or _ * 7 , — I, * V 
Thv- Tay ayleanroy Tornelay © Te 


Teayuara PETAPLEEL) « , to lay the 


blame on the thing, not the 
man © ſome men with weapons 
commit" zmrders and ontrages » 


| ſhallnot others therefore haye 


any fortheir ownneceſſary and 


| juſt defence? ſomemakerhem- 
| ſelves drunk, may notothers 


therefore drink to maintain life, 
and to comfort! and: chear ; the 
heart? _ Noah was drunk with 
#ine ſhall not Timothy therefore 


drivk 
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drink a little for his *omachs 
ſake , and his often infirmities > 
1 Ti. 5. 23, Aa lubtil Jeſuiticall 
Knave wreſts Scripture, may not 
a Miniſter of the Goſpeltherefore 
quote it? The firft abuſes his 
learning to pervert, and deſtroy, 
ſhall not the ſecond make uſe of 
his to inſtru, andedjfie? Up. 
on this account all things might 
be condemned, even proſe 
it ſcif, and all religious duties, 
which have been by ſome abu- 
ſed;,and prophaned;.  - _ 


- 
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| * at 

by — 
CHAP. XVII. ' at 


The Miſchief of —o—_—_ .1* 


Tow 


li 
of #atnre beautified & :adorned || Þ 
with fupernatural grace: make | ] 

k 
C 
C 
1 


ſe things thus weighe 
1] not the- mm 


men moreferviceable, and 1n- 
firumental for Gods glory ? 
when- the ſtrength .of 'Tearning, | ; 
and the power of 'Gy#tprefs tunne: | 

and concentricate their forces, 
will they not make up the fineſt 
{ and pureſt complexion, the ſoun- 
| deſt and braveſt cox i7itntion,like 
|-a fparkling and vigorous foul, 

| quickning and informing a 
{| beauriful body ? can Religion 
| deſiretoſhine with greater _ 
| ang 
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and laſtre, can itdefifeto ride 
among men 'in greater pomp 
and ſolemnity , in a more rry+ 
wmphant Charriot than ma ſoul 
-6f vaſt tatefleQualtls? let us but 
'confider our poor ignorant and IM 
tiptearned H#ncefors, with yele * 
lings, 'arid howlings, with 'the 
horrid noſe. of brazen and cop- 
| per pans and bazons hammered 
'0n and beaten , endeavouring 
to help the oor in 'the ec- 
clipſe, whom'they thonghtthey 
| Yd oreatdetvicere: and whence 
-proceeded this but from' tgno- 
rance of the'ndtural 'cauſe? what 
prayers, what ſacrifices did an 
ecclipfe of the '$ax produce? all 
.prefently fuppofing' he hid his 
'faceforanger,-as' the Poers're> 
port he "did at Atrews his bia- 
quet, ——Ferterit enrſus ticet fb 


#pſe ; 
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 ipſe Titan, obvium ducens iter Hence) 
briſque facinus obruit tetrun novis Jn 
0X - miſſa ab ort u Terpore alien fr 
gravis. SenecasThyeſles, and. theyl V 
indanger of an.cternal night,and F 
not only be,: as one ſpeaks no. |! 
tably of theSuns adorers, abeor xe | IN 
Te.voxlls, without their God by (5 
night,but for ever : and ;indeed | D 
what adyantage did. the Devilt] © 
make of ignorance in the time | 0 
of, Popery? What: a quarter | 0 
did he keep. with his: Hobgoh. | 
lins, and Faittes? O, .darkneſs | © 
is his delight in the. underſtand- ge 
ing as well as in.theair, and t 
doth ttnotlay men more "open , 
to. his temptations * what a t 
tryumph; would the-Frince of | 
darkneſs lead could he get us all | !' 
into his livery £. This Platarch 
[| .an. heathen could perceive, 
Knowledge 


Hs 


as 
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Knowledge, ſaith he, frees men - 
from that ſuperſtition , [which 


| frights, diſturbs, and entangles 


cyl vith (niſter conceits of the Det « 


1d 


ty, others, who are ignorant of 
the natural cauſes of things,and 
n its place induces a ſecure pie* 
ty, and holy confidence in the 
Divine power; and he inſtan- 
ces in the head of a Kam with 
one horn growing in the midſt 
of the front brought to Pericles, 

which when the Southſayers 
converted to an Omen, Anaxa- 
goras the Philoſopker difſeting 
the ſcu} ſhewed it empty on the 
fdes , and the brains lying in 
the midſt- in an oval form juſt 
v herethe horn took root,cleer- 
ly convincing them of the natu- 

ral cauſe. $901 


Let 


_ v, © ts” IE : wo - ee a 
Te ns 


| ;: :Let-us. conſider how a pog 


Biſhop was degraded by-a whole 


Council , and the. Popes inf: 
lible Worſhip too boot, forwri 
ting and maintainipg . th 


'there were ipods, people 


| xr {ide of the 
-Worldly Globe, athing known 


-whabitiag the 0 


to Every ſhip- boy in # appang:: 
and what will nothing ſerve ay 
turns but a herd-of ſuch Tex. 
chers? a drove of ſuch Doors 
- that may-bring us in. ane age to 
.a degree above bleating.. to be 
as far from underſtan{{ing, as 


\ 


they from being able to 1peak 


ſenſe? when a Dutch Sophiiter 
with: this doughty fallacy., 7h: 
Scripture commands #5 to reve- 
rence and obey our Elders, but the 
-Dutch Stare 7s the elder State , 
therefore the Scripture — 
the 


_—_—_—— 8 8-9 


bil, © pond wee 


7m 0+ \. 6S ty 


on the Engliſh State to reverence and 
od vey the Dutchs Or»! Aer have 
all zeres,- Enghſhmen have eaves , 
therefore Engliſhmen are Aſſes, 
fhall puzzle our whole nation, 
J and none beableto anſwerhim, 
q unleſs by down-right telling 
ml bimhelyes, & ſo inſtead of con- 
| futirig, confirm him in his wild 
aliertions, « 
4} Laſtly, Letus conſider with 
what tinpatience we would 
Of hear a man that went about to 
| perſwade us to burn our ſhips, 
$ | 
p 


i] break our Gwr7s , deſtroy all our 
rms and Weapons , andlay-our 
{elvesnaked to the invaſion and” 
'1 rapine of any forein- enemy 5 
| and ſhall we not with the ſame *' 
{| diſdain and abhorrency behold ' 
| theſe pedling Truckers under 
{| Satan, who would d1farm:our 
ſouls, 


: . 
' 
1 


we ſo much deteſt the {lavery 


Imps of the Deſtroyer ſuggeſt, | 


1e Modern 

louls, proſtituteour underſtan- F 
dings to the laſt of every-ſabtill];; 
Sophiſter, make us like to the, 
Horfe and Mule which want un, 
derſtanding, ready to take theff;, 
Bit-1nto our-mouths 'to be ridſ}4. 
by each deceiver, and to crowehſ|,. 
down 'under the burdens which; 
every fly 3nd cunning Knaveſſ,, 
{hall pleafe to load us with? do ca 


of our bodies, 'and ſhall we not W 
abhor 'to fee ourſouls led 'eaps ci 
tive, ourunderſtandingsdrawn 
in ſhackles after the triumphant 
Chariot of every 1#poſtor 2 our [* 

Lord and Savior teaches us, that | 

though a: man both ſtrong and Þ* 
armed keep the houſe , yet ita | 
{ſtronger than he come, he will | © 
enter and take poſſeſlion ; theſe 


that 
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-[that the Lame and Bliad are 
Ill]oaly fit Garriſon Souldiers for 
ief:he ſtrong holdsof the New Jern- 
Mew, as if Religion were the 
Ne Capitol that onely Geeſe mult 
defend ; alas, had therenot been 
DM anlizs and. other valiagtang 
bY.rmed Romans, the Gayls could 
not have been kept qu, by their 
fackling., Thus much, tor lear- > 
' [oing, as it is pſeful tn religion , 
| phat. advantage it is of to the 
* [Civil Scat dhall, be diſcourſed 
of hereafter in 1ts proper place, 
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CHaP-XVIII. 


Of Moral wertut in general. '\yj 
, on en 76 00 
Brit: we proceed further, ith 


will not be amiſs to conf. ij 

r Moral vertue in the general; 
as of good conducement toourlwi 
better underſtanding of the par-of 
ticular vertnes which follow jn|te 
order to be treated of inour ſub- to 
ſequent diſcourſe, and to oures:Jth 
fier attaining and imbracing ſw 
them in our future praQice. 
And firft of the Name; - the| 4 
Greeks according to ſomedeno-|jy 
minated 1t *A4ger} «ind 0 "agus | uþ 
W 

ar 


from Mars their God of Far, be-|\ 
cauſe in War the efficacy of ver- 
tne ſeemed moſt ——_— In 
thers 
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hers fetch its derivation «3 5; 
"[py5:24:, from choofing, becauſe 
- ſrertue is above all things to be 
choſen, The Latires called 'it 
Noirtzs a vir which antiently was 
Jolie applyed toa valiant war 5; 
itthus Cicero #7: offic. Nomen wirtn- 
th, inquit, antiquitms ſolins fuit 
Lfortitedinis, Vertue, faith he , 
ri was the badge heretofore onely 
« [of Fortitudes But ſince experience 
nj teaching that man was-not only 
«| toftrive-with man, to combare 
zJthe Common-enemy, "but ;alfo 
I with his own diſorderly affet#3- 

07; eafily mifled-by the al/ure- 
| vents of ?iches, delights , and 
| preferment, it beeame' the try-. 
| #2-phant Ornament of thoſe'that 
| were victorious overthemfelves 
and theſe temptations, which 
| indeed tis the-more noble cor- 
= queſt 
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queit,and moſt manly, as perfor: 
med bythe forceof reaſon, theſ © 
weapononly,mancanuſe.Laſtlyſ * 
there are ſome, whonot unplea4 " 
ſantly alluding will have it tear- 
med virtus, quaſs viriartus, as ith" 
were the joints and linzaments off! 
the mind, innun Jinn, we 
Now;..as.the ame hath been b 
diverſly dexived,..ſo hath theſ* 
1hing been variouſly apply ed. IP 
--jiAs farſt, to ſignify 10. generalſ® 
the power-and perfs#on of any}4 
thing:,, :hence-,we,. often meet 


L. # * 4A - 


with,theſe and the like phraſes he 
in-Engliſh,. By vertue of Gods pow-(" 
er.,. Wwiſdome', ommiſciencesz by 
vertue ofthe Scul.of the Heavens, 
of the Elements, of ſuch or ſuch]. 
a plant, mineral, . or living crea-Þ®' 
" fe. -. CES ce 

Secondly, to denote promil- PY 
cuouſlly PC 


Ag 


| 
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1.) cuouſly all habits as well infuſed 
tg 28 4cquired, thus we ſay by vers 
, rae of Grace, faith,8&:c. 
14 Thirdly,it tstaken for a na- 
0 tural inclination or diſpoſution : 
of thas Ariitotle in 6.Ethie, cap, alt. 
"| we poſlefs vertue by nature, and 
ny nature we are temperate and 
\e0odliant. Laſtly, it 15 moſt pro+ 
perly taken for an þ«bit of the 
alþ##4,acquired by ule and fre- 
yiquent exerciſe, and thus we 
x (are to acceptit as ax habit ruling 
5 fie will and appetite of mam, and 
j- Fonforming and compoſing his 
y [manners for the help and ornament 
; bf humane ſociety. = 
hj And now having viewed it 
- jnthegroſs, letus a little de- 
| (cend to take it in pieces, wher- 
: Þythe true nature of it will be 
y Pore plainly underſtood, The 
H Ge* 


we. 
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| 
l 
| 
| 


'to be reduced under one 0 


ws 1s an habit , and we proye 
its lineage by its Coat Armour, 
Plutarch de wirtut. moral. via 
Tegre Tg Thy {uyhy uragyer,Purapis 
ard Nos nal 3Ets, 1 pin Svaps dgyh nal 
van oy males 73 $2 Taos nitnois my 
ThsSuraptos i N tis ieyvs nai natal 
x£v" 73 t9us ty ſivopern, Thete are 
ſaith he, three things in the 
mind, the faculty, the affe@ion 
and the habit; the faculty is the 
principle and mat terof the af: 
jeFion; the affeftiow is a cer 
tain motion of the faculty : but 
the habit is the ſtrength and 
conformity of the faculty gotter 
by cuiZome, Now vertue being 


theſe heads, we muſt examin ti 
which it doth conform it ſelf 
By vertue men are accounteq 
good, as by vice bad ; but by th 
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_— which are natural and 
bear themſelves in an indiffe- 
rent poſture to this or 
"that; and by the: affections 
by which we are only mo- 
ved » and becumenot, neither 
{| areaccounted ſuch or ſueh, we 
F car neither be termed good of 
] badz it remains then that the 
J babit gives the denomination, 
J and that vertue is an habit, and 
ſo Ariſtotle I.2.ethic. cap. 6. de- 
fines 1t tobe#ZEr; rywargeind be wenk- 
| ral; *r2 Th Teds *nuas ,. werouirm Abyw 
neal ®* dy 6 Ppovepues OptTelts | 
ſhe difſerence mult be fetch* - 
ed from the xzztter and form 
now the matter is the ſubje® 
and objedF, for no other; Hatic 
can be attributed to Accidents; 
the ſubjcF is the will and appe- 
tite , the internal obje@F, are the 
| H 2 of. 
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affjeFions, and aFions ſpring. 
mg from thoſe afe#ions; the 
external objc@s are the perſons 
toward which, and the things 
1n which vertze ls exerciſed. The 
form 18a Mediocrity or meanto 
be obſerved in all our affe ions 
and ations whickeexces renders 
violent, defe& lameand imper- 
fect. 

Now vert: conſiſts in idivi. 
f#bili medio, in an individual 
mediocrity 5 72 uty yde xelogt2y, pee 
rays 5b, 79 6 ouagldriuty, mronnandt, 
for there is but one path leads 
to vertze, but to vicemany. 7» 
py ayallov porotihs, Tos nay mon 
«S%;, For Goodislingle, evil 
of matey ſhapes; yet 1s this 7- 
diviſibility not to be taken in a 
Mathematical, but a Moral con- 
ſtruction , which admits of 
ſome 
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ſome Latirnde, for its the pru- 
dent admunition of ſome emi- 
nent 1orahiſts, Parum deficGe- 
fea medioin excedendo, vel defi< 
tiendogn0u ef vitinm ſetmper exie 
flimandum 5; cunt medit quedan 
ſulatitudo , intra quam ſe conti- 
enter bend agunt , a {ſmall de- 
dining from the mean either 


© Jon the right or left is not al- 


wates to be accounted vice, 
fith there is a certain latitude - 
in mediocritie, within the 1i- 
mitsof which, men containing 
themſelves act well. Thus a 
valiant man by the ſmart and 
fight of his wounds may be 
poved with anger and 

thirſt of revenge, yet 1t being 
In the lawfull and juſt defence 
of himſelfand Countrey, a re- 
lolute and eager charge will be 
Ss = 
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no exceſs-from true fortitude ; 
and for theother extreme we 
have a noble example in the 
Roman Conſul Cainlas who when 
he could not perſwade the 
greateit part of his Army to a- 
bide in their Camp, being terri- 
fied with the approach of the 
Cimbrians , coinmanded the 
Eagle, the Roman S$tandart, to be 
adyanced, and marcht away 
himſelf in the head of-them , 
that they might appear rather 
to follow than deſert their Ge-| 
#eral, Here he forſook his 
Camp, and thoſe reſolute Soul. 
diers that ſtaid to defend 1t, for 
fear leſt thebody of his Army 
who would go ſhould be utter- 
ly diſheartned, and being pub- 
lickly branded with delſerting 
the Conſul , might ſet _ by 

Y their 
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their fame already blaſted, and 
ſo the Commonwealth then 
threatned might be greatly en- 


{ dangered by theloſs of ſuch an 


4rmy, which would either have 
"cy » or fought untow- 
ardly., | 

And to come cloſer ,  vertue 
1$not dralya} neuie,an ablolute 
calm without che leaſt pertur- 
bat ton, but COUPET is, a SY” 
wetry of the affe&:0xs regula. 
ted by. meaſure, ſquared by the 


golden rule of Meatrocrity. 


And as there is a /ztinde to 
be conſidered, fois the propor. 
tiow which is Geometrical, not 
Arithmetical; It 1s medium ratio 
onis , nonreis for yertue doth 
not equally differ from its ex- 
tremes, as fix doth from two 
and ten, as for example, Libera- 


H 4 lity 
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lity comesnearer to prodigality 
than covetouſneſs. - 

Yet theattaining this wedi- 
ecrity being a thing of the grea- 
teſt diffculty, for as it 1s eafie 
to beangry , ſoisithaid to be 
angry with thefe neceſlary cirs 
enmitances, with whom, how far, 
where  wherefore,. and in what 
manner we ought, it will much 
avall us to take theſe helps, laid 
down by ail or the moſt experi- 

. enced Aforalifts, 

Firſt, let ns endeavour to | 
ſhun that extreme which ſeems 
molt contrary to vertue; yet 
heremuſt be care taken leſt by 
endeavouring to avoid one we 


a 


run to theother extremity ac- 
cording to that, 

Dum vitant ſtulti vitia in con - 
trarta exrrunt, 
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And,Incidit in ScylJam 
vitare Charybdins. 
Thus 2s the Nymph Calypſo in- 
ſtruts V//es being to ſall be. 
tween Scy//a and Chary bdzs, two 
dangerous rocks 1m the 8ciliaz 
Sea, rather to' avoid Charybdie. 
2s the more dangerous, but 
{1l! to have an eyeto wa to 
Homer 13. Odyſſ. So we muſt a- 
void that extreme which 13 moſt 
oppoſit to vertue as more de- 
{ruftive, yet with careof the. 
 vther too : Superſtition 1s liker 
Piety than Atheiſm, we had bets - 
ter therefore be a little too ten« 
der, than tomake no ſcruptke, . 
alittle too forme, than open- 
ly prophane ,” here the exceſs is - 
leſs contrary z bat here again 
the defect, for abiFemionſnefs al- 
together to forbear wine is more-- 


. 


H.5. like-- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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IikeTexrperance then drunkenner, 
and this our Reaſon will inſtruct 


ſ us to: judge of. Yet the Pru- 


dent per{wade for the moſt part 
to avoid theexce/s, as of more 
difticulty-to be ſhaken off : and 


Indeed it would be more facile 
' to-bring an; abiZemioxs. perſon 


toa moderate uſe. of ine for 
his health ſake, than to dil- 
ſwade'a drunkard from-his tipple 
though his health, nay life lay 
at ſtake; andof this opinion is 
Cicero in lede Ora).Sum#4 Cuique Ms 
dus et, ingquit, tamen magis offen- 
dit niminm, quam parum.Thc.re 
Is a. meaſureto be had in.every 


thing, ſaith he, yet exceſs 1s. 


the greater offender of the two: 
and where we find one yolun- 
tarily ſtaryiovg himſelf, we ſhall 
meet with thouſands deſtroyed 


ood a by 
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by ſurfetting. 

Secondly , Let usſtriveto a- 
void that extrexze which we are 
moſt enclined to by out natu- 
ral Temper ; asS1f we are coves 
touſly enc\ind, let us endea- 
vour rather to be a little too 
protuſe, and fo by degrees we 
may become liberal. Tlexv yag 
amayorles T3 duagldyiir, is T6 whoor b- | 
tuty, This Arifotle 11uſtrates 
by an apt ſmile of ſtreightning 
a ſtiek ; for hethat will makea 
ſtick (ireight muſt do 1t by. 
bending it to.the contrary - 
fide. 

Thirdly, wemuſt in every 
ation be very ſuſpicious of that - 
which ſeems to entice with the 
alluring bait of pleaſure , . and : 
this AriSFotle confirms by an ar- 
gument drawn from the pernt- 
CIOUS:. 
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cious effect of pleaſure. And 
thus Cicero in Catone. Impedit 
confilimm voluptas rationi mnimica 
et mentis oculos perſtringit. Plea- 
fure, faith he, that foe to reaſon, 
lays abar in judgements way, 
and dazzles the eye of the un- 
derſtanding: And again in 2. 
lib. offer. Volnptates blandi(ſmme 
domine [epe majores partes ani- 
2 4 virtute detorquent > Thoſe 
| flattering Miſtrefles, Pleaſures, 
do often enveagle and draw the 
nobler parts of the ſoul from 
the vratife of yertue, and Se- 
neca 1n Epiſt. 28, ©uis Hoſitis in 
quenquamita contumelioſm fuit , 
quam in 3 yas voluptates ſux? 
| No proteſted enemy hath been 
ſoinjurious and fpitefull, hath 
wrought a man ſo muchdif- 
grace, as their own pleaſures, 

their 
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thetr boſom delights have done 
roo many, one Dalilah hath 
' been more powerful to captt- 


vate a $47pſon, than all the 


Lords ,  than' all the thoufands 
among the Philiſtimes. 

And as a help wefhall adde 
this, That propofing the moſt 
ſublime, and heroical Patterns 
of vertzcfor our imitation, we 
ſhall theleſs ſquare our ations 
by the crooked and deceitful 
rule of Pleaſure. 


He that ſhall make C7cero his 


example ſhall never become a- 
Cataline 3; nor ſhall the admirer 


of a ſtudious and contempla= 


tive Athenian, of a couragions 
and active Lacedemonian, incur 
the infamy and effeminacie of 
a delicate Sybarite,- or a difloE 
ved P:rftan: thus when the glo- 
—— =: 


: 
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S ry of Miltiades: cnce diſturbed 
the ſleep of Themiftocles, when 
his victory at Marathon. had 
madea.conquelt alſo over the 
others debauchery at Athens ; 
you. ſee how ſocn he broke 
thoſe ſi]ken cords of pleaſure, 
wherein he was noos'd, and the 
ſenſe of hononr: having ſet an 
edge upon hisaffe&ions, he ſcon 
cut that Gordioz knot, whereby 
he became firſt yiftorious-over 
himſelf , and after over Aſia; I 
mean.the numerous Perſcar with 
theſtrength of 4/2 then inva- 
ding Greece, 3nd of 2 diflolute 
young man,became the molt fa- 
mous Captain in his time Greece 
could boaſt of; of ſuch efficacy 
is a noble example» Whereas 
on the contrary, as Cicero in Le- 
lio,, Nikhil altum , nibil magni- 
| ficum 


& 
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ficum » ninil divinum ſuſcipere - 
poſſunt, qui ſuas- cogitationes ab-= 
jecernnt 11 rem humilen et abje- 
am, Thelatter phraſe is very 
emphatical; hethat trifles away 
his thoughtsin a low, and ab- 
jet contemplation, ſhall never 
come to be fit for any high, a- 
ny noble, any heroick under- 
taking.» Thusthe muckworm 
that- pores upon the ground 
contigually will never arrive 
tothe liberal ſcience of Aſiro- 
nomy; aud we cannot but ſup- 
poſe that he ſhall ſhoot neerer 
Heaven who takes his aim at a 
ſtar, than he.that levels at a 
Gloworm. 

The efficient cauſe of yertue 
1s cx#ſtomez Which isthegenuine 


Parent of an habit ; thus when | 


| weſcea man wallowin vice,we | 
: ſay | 
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fay he is habitnatedto it, yet 
have there been ſome who have 
endeavoured to alter this Pede- 
gree , aud to engraftthis excel- 
lent Czex on another ſtock, . 

Gallen a Phyſictan-, would 
bring it under his cure ,. and 
place it within the verge of his 
art, and conld he doft, it 

'would be no ſmal addition te 
his calling, both tn reſpect ef 
honour, and profit, which 

would abound 1m admirers.and 
never want patients: how ne- 
ceſflary would the Phyſician be 
to the Bod) Politick as well as na- 

tural, could he redtify and 
purge the manners, as well-as 
| the humours, and not 'only 
| helpmen to live, but''to hve 
| well? O the facred power of 
| that Phyſick, which could purge 
E out. 


-that noble heat 1n the ſoul, it is 


firſt principle of purity. 
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out vice, and be a cordiall to 
vertue | thou haſt a fragrancy 
beyond the ointment of the 4- 
pothecary 3 whoſe ſhop alas can- 
not be the cradle of vertne, net- 
ther can all his compounds 
compole the affeQions, all his 
diſtillations inftil] vertue, all 
his eſſences and ſpirits quicken 


beyond the power of Chymiſiry 
to extract this habit, or to re- 
ſolve corrupted nature into-its 
Shew 
me that DoFor that can by 
his Phzſiek make the cholerike 
man eek, the Coward, valiant, 
or the corrupt, Juſt ; and let 
him enjoy the deity of A#ſcula. | 
pixe , and his ruined Shrines be | 
repaired for his ſervice.I conteſs || 
they can make the Miſer open | 

bis | 
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his fiſt, and ſcatter his Angels, 
when he is terrifyed with the 
dreadful apparition of death, 
This wretch, contrary to all o. 
thers, who hold faſteſt when 
in darger of drowning, unclut. 
ching his gripe when he isfink. 
Ing into the grave, and part- 
Ing with his M.:.,7m07, his be- 
loved D:ity ſo long adored by 
him, when the Devil appears 
ready to ceize him. Bur this Is 
but like the Cowards winking 
and laying about him when 
there 1sno remedy but fight or 
_ dy, like Dametas in the noble 

and 1ngenuous Sydney, who 
when the Sea: would let him 
run no further, turnd,& had the 
hap to have his adverſary cry 
quarter firſt;and the one 15asfar 
from being liberal, as the other 
| waltant, Trus 


- '__ 
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Thus it tcems, - making for 
his profeſſion, Galen attempts 
tocry up his own Diana , and 
on Natxre beget a Sire for ver- 
tze; for he will have it ſpring 
from a Temperament of the Body; 
but though this may encline, 
yet doth it not mace(l ity draw 
men.to vertue. | 

1, Forweoften ſce manners 
changed, the temperament re- 
maining the ſame: as in the ex- 
ample of Themiſtocles 3 and the 
temper changed, the manners 
continuirg, for in the life of | 
- Marizs weread, that though he 

was both old, groſs, and cor-- 
pulent, yet did hedaily in pub. | 
lick exerciſe himſelf in arms a. | 
mong the young men, endeavoe | 
ring to make his body active | 
and nimble whether mature | 
woull | 


| 
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would orno: yea fo fiery and 
young was his a-zbition that the 
| Chill troaſt of age which had 


nipit, and ſuch athirſt after 
honour barned within him, 
S that {ix Coſulſbips adorn'd with 
F the moſt ſplendid tryumphs 


Piring ſox would have drawn 
his unweldie body craz'd with 
age, and loaden with honour, 
aſter it into Pontae » whether 
he eagerly ſought to be ſent 
Commander in chief againſt 
Mitbridates; yea upon hisdeath 


| fancying he was warring againſt 
Mithridates, he would often 
uſe ſuch poſtures, and motions 
ofthe body , as becamea Gere- 


ral, backed with aloud, and 
| milita- 


made his head hoary could not 


could not quench it, but his af- 


bed when he was /ight headed, 
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military clamour + Alas poor 
man { as if one fprig of Laurel 
could have given thee content, 
which in a whole Grove thon | 
couldſt not find , thougtt | 
ſpringing from thine own con- 
queſts. 

2. Again thetemper 1s not in 
our power, manners are, for if 
they were, not, to what pur. 
pofe would deliberation, coun- 
ſel, exhortation, praiſe, 1e. 
proof, ' laws, rewards, puniſh- 
ments be? it is evident then 
that the Tewperament 1s not the 
proximate ' and chief cauſe of 


3 verire. 


Secondly, And as Galen, ſo 
the Stoicks make Nature the 
cauſe of vertue, which they hold 
born with man, but vice con- 
trary to Najvre and acquired by 

cV1 
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evil cuſtom. So that they them. 
ſelves will have caficzze the 
cauſe of the acquired habit of 
vices Which grants our Tenert, 
for having proved vertxeto be a 
habit acquired, not an innate fa. | 
culty, 1t muſt be the produdt cf | 
cuſtomme. Beſides, whatever is 
natural 1s immoveable , but man: 
ers are mutable, as in the be- 
fore recited example of 1hemi- 
ſtocks, and how often have 
our eyesſeen young men of ye- 
ry promiſing beginnings de- 
bauched by evil company, to 
fall from that bright 0rb of ver- 
fue , in which had they been 
placed by nature they would 
have been fixed ſtars? 

Thirdly . Some there are 
that aſcribe vertzes original to 
education, and breeding, and in- 


deed 
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deed this is very much condu- 

cing to _ the firſt ats of 
vertwue, and to put youth in 
the right road to come to it, but 
it isnot of force to creat the ha. 
bit: forhow many do we be- 

hold excellently initiated in 
this ſacred myſtery by a good 
Tutorage , Which when they 
comEto have the reigns layd in 
their necks, gallop down hill, 

and break the neck of all thoſe 
ooodly expectations ? for 
the beſt inſtilled precepts 


though they may ſometimes 
check, yet_ are they not of 


force to ſtop thecarreer of the 
head(ſtrong aff:&ions, and ma- 
ny are there, who can give good 
counſel to others, which they 
cannot or will not follow them« 
{clves. Butlet menot be miſ- 


underſtood 


'E 
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underſtood , for though we do 
not allow edycatioz to be the 
proximate and adequate, yet 
ſhall we not deny ic to bea re. 
mote cauſe, which by entering 
men In vertues path, which gon 
on in wiil bring to the habit, 
may be ſaidto lay the founda- 
tion to this glorious Fabrick. 


8 And thus though we cannot 1n 


juſtice conferre the Crown as to 
- have reached the Goal, yet let it 
carry the prize for the firſt art; 
though we mult deny 1t the 
tryumph dueto an abſolute vi- 
Ctory , yet ſhall we put the »«- 
rall Crown on its head, for ha- 
ving firſt mounted the a/, and 
firſt erected vertes Enſign upon 


the Battlement s. Let it then 


not benegle&ed , but of all re- 
celyeits due eſteem, asthe moſt 
excellent 


poi ms 
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excel]ent Trazzer up of youth, 
the moſt noble F:le-leader, who 
well followed conducts to vi- 
tory, that happy viFory which 
will reader us izvincible, place 
u: above the reach of any enemy, 


carry us out of Fortunes gun-ſhote. 


Now the reſt enjoying what 

is their own, let us give Cuſt 0112 

Its due, which isto be the effr- 

cient cauſe of vertue, enabling 

men by an often repetition of 

ſuch or ſuch a vertuous a&#7- 

08, toa ready and unperturb- 

ed performing 1t upon occaſion; 
for to deſcend ali*tle in a ſmile, 
how come your Artificers to be- 
come excellent, unleſsby often 

*praFice , or your Souldier to be 


| expert , but by execs and it 


IS a 22axim amonglt military 
men , that a man never ſo well 
I verſed 


| 
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verſed in ſpeculation, who hath 
all the arts and ſtratagerrs of the 
moſt renowned Captains at his 
fingers ends, yet at the firſt 
ſkirmiſh will be to ſeek; and. 
can we think the repugnancies 
within are leſs diſturbing than 
* exemies without,and require not 
a mnd as well experienced to 
reſiſt and quell them? To ſum 
up all the Erymon of the word 
"»0:xy Moral, «* d 76 E0es . derived 
from the word which fignifieth 
cuſtome , may confirm us that it 
hath its original from the thing. 
from whoſe fame it derives its 
denomination. For it would 
benomorea Solzciſmr in ſpeech 
to call the Son of Yar Tramp an 


Engliſh man, than that z-oraly 4 
or cufomary vert ue , Which 1s . 


ſprung from the loins of Tepe- 
1g 
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rament, Nature or Education. 
But now to preſcribe a ſet 
is | numbers totell how many acts 
ſt |} go to the makingup an habit. is 
id J impoſſible; for 1.fewer or more 
es | are requiſite, accordingly as 
in | the mind is leſs or moreenclin'd 
ot | to vertue. 2. Someacts are more - 
to | powerful, others lefs valid. 3. 
m | Attention makes large amends 
rd } for number , whoſe worth, by 
ed | way of exchange, may viewith 
th | hundreds, and, when put in the 
it | ſcale, far outweighthem. Nei- 
ig || ther ſet any of usfear tooyerdo, 
ts | toaQ vertuouſly too often. 
Id | Theexterna! cauſes of vertue' 
ch | arethe examples of others, as in 
an | the before-named example of 
al | Hltiades and Themiſtocles 5 and 
rewards and puniſhments, as we 
ſhall ſhew more fully in their 
2 proper 
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proper-place. : 
The end of wertue, is boyun 

civile, the common good, the 

eneral Intereſt of mankind and 
this muſt needs be lovely inf all 
our eyes, dyane|oy Jt iv: Odio 
#06 , ſaith the Philoſopher, it Is 
honourable to do good to one, 
'toa nation heroical ; 1tis neer 
of kin to divinity for a man to 
be able to contribute towards 
the welfare of his whole ſpecies: 
and Magiitrates, men 1n publick 
place, of whom it is ſpoken, 7 
have ſaid ye are Gods, are placed 
by God for the common good; 
thoſe that are ſet to rule, like the| 
Sun ſhould befull of light , and 
heat,viſibleinexample,and pow: 
erfu] influence. | 
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of Probity, and the pra@ice of it 
among the Romans. 


| He external obje@, as it re- 
7 hw to the Perſons to- 
wards whom wverize bends its eie, 
delivers. it Janw-like, looking 
forward by Piety upon God, 
back ward by Probity upon man , 
providing a wel/-b:ing both for 
Soul and body, and direQting us 
for the benefit of our elves and 
others. 
Of the firſt, Piety, we havea- 

 Teady ſpaken, the other, Probz- 
ty,1s therefore that which re- 
mains for the ſubject ofour per- 
ſent diſcourſe, and this meets 


Il 3 us 
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us well accompanyed , noblie 
_ followed, as having all thoſe 
vertues in her train, which are 
nece{laryto enable us in perfor- 
ming our duties as we ſtand in 
all relatjons, For its denomina- 
tion, we find 1t termed by the 
Greeks Kanoxayelie and by the 
Latines Honeitas , from honos 
hozonr ; fo ingenuouſly provyi- 
dent were the Artients that it 
might not be ſo much as menti- 
oned without its due, honour, 
And indeed 1t is the yery ab- 
[traF of the other vertnes; it 1s 
the c7cle from whencethoſe no» 
ble /izes are drawn, and the 
cexter j1n which they meet ; it 1s 
the ſalt that ſeaſonsthem, and 
the ſoul that informs them, that 
beſtowes their glorious being. | 
Without this, Prudence m_— be 
| zut 
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but cunning. Juſtice, 10 execus 
tion,but a more ſpecious and re- 
ſerved kind of revenge; 1n diſtri- 
buticn, but a keeping of credit to. 
maintain our trade; in reward- 
ing, but a bribery to gain alfeci. 
on, and encreaſe our deperdan- 
cies Fortitude, but a brutiſh- 
axdacity , and daring raſineſs to 
render our ſelves terribke , and 
in Domination. Temperance , 
wt a kindof ſexſleſyes and ſiu= 
piazty, a Stoical piece of tyrauny 
over our bodies. | 
Hence grew Its eſteem among 
the Mforalifts, which. generally 
make the other vertues ſpring 
from the pregnant womb of 
Probitie; and hencecame it to 
be honored among the Romans, 


- which they beheld bleſſed with - 


lo glorious and numerous a pro- 
| I 4. gen), 
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geny, attended by ſo beautifull 

a company of Daughters, 
This was it ſet Numa on the 
Throne, and made them with 
one conſent call him from a pri. 
vate Country life to govern 
Rome, paiſling by the molt noble 
among both Romans and 84 
_ bines, Tt was this fetched Ser- 
ranus from the Plough , and a+ 
_..dorned him with the abſolute & 
uncontrollable power of Di#a- 
for. > This encouraged them to 
ele Cate to be Cenſor, and pals 
by the nobleſt Competitors , 
when inſtead of courting the 
people, he ſeemed to threaten 
them, proclaming, that by 
choofing him and YValeriavs Flac- 
c4 ,- whom they alſo made his 
- Collegne , the City might be pur- 
ged of its new corruptions, _ 
7 the 
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ſtored, This made Fabritivs , 
when the Phyſecian ſent him 
word, that it he pleaſed he. 
would poiſon Pyrrhys , return 
the Letter to PYrrhas with this 
exprobration, That he was 
moſt unfortunate in his choice 
of friends, as well as enemies 5 
which when Pyrrbas had recei- 
ved» and hanging his Phyſician , 
returned the Koman Captives 
without ranſom , Fabritizs ſent 
as many- captives of his with 
this admonition, that hediſco- 
vered the Trea/on not for any fa- 
vour or reſpect he bore to hjm;, 
but to let him know that the 
Romans abhorred by treach:ry to 
deſtroy their enemies. Pyrrhys 
had then invaded 7taly, had o» 
verthrown the Conſul Lewnyr, 


177 


ancient probity of manners re- | 


I's and ; 
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and was grown numerous by 
the revolt of many of the peo. 
ple of Ttaly who lackiedto his 
Fortune; his Phyſtcian unſought 
to, even of his own accord, of- 
fers to rid them of this danger, 
yet ſo great Was their love to 
honeſty , they choſe to undergo 
any hazard, rather than to con- 
niveata diſhoneſt aF, or in the 
| leaſtto bear withit though in 
a Stranger. 

Behold O Matchivilien, this is 
that which truly eſtabliſhes a 
State, when thy unworthy po- 
licies, though they may be pro- 
ſperous for a while, are never 
long-lived , and thy rotten 
props will in thecloſe fail thee, 
and bury thee in the ruins-of 
that thou buildeſt upon them. 
Produce me an example, where 

although 
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cels, whoinlits armour of proof 
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although Proſperity might lead 
the Van, reproach and ruine 
did not, bring up the Rear? 
where thy vilanies flouriſhing 
fora day, were not froſt.nipt 
at night © where though they 
might bud in the morning, and 
blow at noon, they were 
not blaſted in theevening , and. 
their purple changed into ſa- 
bles, their roſie-tinctured man - 
tles into nights black livery, 
double dy'd in 1nfamy and Hor- 
ror? Whereas vertuous Honeity - 
renders Stales and Perſons ſtable 
like It ſelf, whoſe glorious edl- - 
fices in the rougheſt and moſt 
boyſterous ſtorms ftand unſha- 
ken like their foundation : yea 
and alwates cloathes them with 
the tryumphant roabs of ſuc- - 


avec - 
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| have combated their Foes. This 
was it ſet Rome aloft in ſpight of 
all oppoſition, and raiſed her 
on her feet, when realy to be 
trampled on by her fierceſt foes. 
This was it upheld her courage 
inthe midſt of the greateſt loſles, 
and made her enemies tremble 
in the height of their victories, 
as accounting her inyincible 
in her vyertue, which would 
make all force ſtoop and vaile 
bonnet in theend. Thus may 
we ſee Pirrhzs even recking 
with a blaody vi&ory, diſpatch 
away kiis Ambafiadour, and 
ftretch out his victorious arms 
toimplore a peace, whileſt the 
beaten Roman diidains totreat, 
andcan hardly be brought to 
give any terms to the Conqueror; 
16)cQing his profered Frjend- 
(hip, 


OO _—_—— — — 
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| could not faſten the leaſt gift on 


Italy » and that the Conſul was 


 the-Roman Legions ſhould deli- 
ver their Terms, This made 
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ſbip, as much as his Gold and _ 
bribes, For his Ambaſſadour 


any private perſon, nor obtain 
any other anſwer from the Se- 
nate, than a command to leave 


comming, andin the head of 


Fabritizs contemn his profered 
Gold , deride his ſtratagem of 
the Elephant, which was ſud- 
denly brought upon him to try 
1* they could terrifie him; re- 
fuſe his profer of being next the- 
King , if he would continue 
with him; and return this brief 
anſwer, Tam no more moved: 
at your Beaſt, thanT was with 
your Gold, and for me to live 
with thee would be perillous, 

: Oo 
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O Kizg, for ſhould thy Subjegs 
oncecometo know me, they 
would chooſe rather to ſerye 
me than thee.z. account Fabriti, 
45 more worthy of the Throne, 
than Pyrrbas, This was it car- 
ried Catothe elder through the 
Wl greateſt oppoſitions of the- Ay- 
gl zz Nobility, and ſet him a- 
Wl bove the reach of their envy 
Wi and malice: this gave him the 
Wh Sfſrages from all hisCompetitors, 
WH the anticat and nobleſt Romrar 
Wil loud backt with all its faCtions- 
| and dependancies being unable 
| to ſtand in competition with a 
Plebeian Probitie, or the whole 
Patrician Order to: put ſtop to | 
his being choſen Cexſor, yea and 
whom he pleaſed to be joined 
{with him. This was It, not 


affection or money , yea __ in 
| - 
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deſpight ot Favour and Bribery 
brought him off 10 all his accu- 
ſations 3 ſo that he never- was 
once condemned though fifty 
times impeached, but in every 
ation had the day; yea this- 
gave himthe confidenceto de- 
mand his greateſt adverſary to - 
be Judge at his laſt tryal, who | 
alſo gave ſentence for him - So - 
potent 1s Honeſty, that Malice it 
ſelf cannot but yield, and et- 
ther openly acknowledge, or 
tacitly confeſs,that her rougheſt 
and beſt-edg'd files can't touch 
it. Who wouldnot then im- 
bracethisſo potent, and excel- 
len vertze? which even wreſts 
Encomiums out of the mouths of 
enemies - which could. make 
Pyrrhas with admiration cry-. 
out., That it was eaſier to turn the - 
Sun- ll 
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| Sn fromits cearſe, thanFabri- 
tius from h3s integrity, And his 
Ambaſladour Cyzeas return this 
anſwers when afkt what he 
though of Rom:, That it was a 
City. of Kings , and a Senate of 
| Gods; Every private perſon 
| vertuouſly commaniing his af- 
f| fections, and the Magiſtrates 
| divinely influential for the pub. 
like honorand ſafety, 
| Andnowcommingto handle 
| the particular vertzes, we ſhall 
follow Czcero I.1. offic. 1n his di- 
| viſion ofthem into Prudence, Ju- 
| Stice , Portitude , and Tempe- 
raxce, under which all neceſſary 
honeſt actions may be reduced ; 
andtheſeare commonly called 
the Cardinal vertues. Prudence 
|| that direfs our reaſoz,the other 
govern Our appetites, as Ow 
+ OS tude. 
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tude and Temperance inadverfſe 
and proſperous affairs concern- 
3 | ingour ſelves, Ji7ice in that 


e. | which pertains to others. 

(4 
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X CHAP. XX, 

S of Prudence. 


His v2riwe is called bythe 
Greeks ggumers, dm? Tis ggnvds, © 
from the 427d, whole chief 
ornament it 1s: By the Latines 
Pruc'en!ia,quaſs providentia a pro- 
videndo, it torzſeeing what Is 
' | tobe avoided, what to be cho- : 
ſen, as moſt appoſit for the wel*- 
b: ing of our ſelves and others, 
it being alſo its ſpecial employ: - 
ment to provide for the tuturez 
and weare only to look-upon it 
in 
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in its politick capacity , asit is 
reduced under Moral Philoſophy: 
for though 1t may be account. 
| ed an izteleFual vertue in regard 
j of its ſubje& and efficient caſe, as 
# having its dependancy on the 
underſtanding and judgement: yet 
| in reſped of its obje& and end it 
| becomes alſo zoral, as which 
ſ leads not only tocontemplative 
{ bur practical felicity, and be- 
Bll holds civz/ good as ts moſtloye. 
Fl 7 objec. 7” 
Wil And indeed prudence is dgx/1ix. 
Wil 7-7. the Maſter Workman, the 


WI principal Agent in the raiſing 


| and compoling of the noble 
| frame of wertwe,ss ye duln eocd- 


Will Ze fra; al ded]al, xal 5; xd] dulds rydr- 


| Two: ; For as this direFs, ſo do tht 
l| wertues,. and vertuous men alt * 
| This draws the lines of EleGior, 

| | in 
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in whoſe reqitude the main 
J7 | torce of vertue lies; this ſquares 
t= | and contrives by deliberation , 
d | making the timbers fit, and the 
sS | whole ſtructure decent and uſe. 
e | full : yea ſo neceſlary an ingre- 
t | dtent 141t in #orality, that 4ri- 
t | foleand with him all the Aro» 
1 ralifts haveconcluded,  -—- 

- Firſt, That aman cannot be 
» | vertuous, unleſs he be prudent; . 
w tyele orov u 447% Toy og)dy abyov, dar 
ad y were 7% els Aye his, det] Eee; 
For vertue. is not only an habtd 
conſonant to, but joined with right 
reaſon. - 

Secondly » Thata man can» 
not be prudent, unleſs he be 
vertuons: for he muſt have a 
right end in'all his ations, 
which is inconfiſtent with cro0- 


hed manners. Qualis vita, finis 
ita, 


| 
' 
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;3ta,may be well enough apply'd 
here; beſides, vice perverts the 
judgemen ; nal ladevdivaau rot Tl 
T&s Tex ma's aexas, and like a chea- | * 
ring Tradeſ- man ſhews colors by a | 
falje light. - It is therefore af- 
firmed on all hands, #«T# 7 7h 
pebynory » net Thy nlxhy ags]hy 9bw16 
Mice 70 teyov, That by prudence 
and vertue, every work, is made 

 «bſolute Vertne ſetting up a right 
end, and prudence making choice 
of apt means to bring-us to that 
end, ur 

Prudence thus comming 
- within our verge,ler us inquire 
what 1t 1s: And firſt we find 
Cicero in l, 2, deinvent. thus tel- 
ling us, That Prudcnce. is an 
exact knowledge of what is 
both good and evill, Prudentia 
eſt rerum bonarum, malarum, 
#f - 


Rect 
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wrarumque peritia, And Lipſe- 
4 makesit, notitia rerum even- 
mumgqueget judicium in iis retum, 
An ability in knowing, and 
jadging aright of thingsand e. 
vents. AriStotle defines it ,1.6. 
eth.c.$. *515 inns were Adys Fexxlt- 
ud ee} T& 79 avlewnre dyeld rat rard, 
An habit conjoined with right 
reaſon, converſant and opera- 
tive in thoſe things which bring 

good orevilunto man. 

And now having viewed its 
eſſence, let us a little conſider its 
operation, and we find its ems | 
ployment to conſiſt 1a a ſolid 
deliberation of thoſe things 
which are good and profitable, - 
not particularly onely to health 

& ſtrength, but which generally 

conduceto a vertuous and hap * 

py life, /ib.5,ethic, e.g. and this 

. | not 
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not by deliberating of the ge. 


living , which are certainly de. 
fined , but by conſulting how 


ES ſtreight rule of wertze; for in 
| the vaticty of circamSances up. 
. on which thereQAitude or pra- 
vity of action depends conſiſts 
the obſcurity, and in this coxſul- 
W tation is ſolely requiſite : And 
naw counſel being taken, pro- 
dence decrees that good is to be 
choſen before evil, the greater 


20d before the leſſer , and the 


| this onely 7zz malo triit;, non tur- 
| pz; for the prudent man alwates 
| ſhunstheleaſt baſeneſs; there- 


Will fore the Philoſopher tells us. 


will that there are ſome things 
If which are to be abhorr'd above 
. torments 


neral pvecepts, and lawes of 


to ſquare each ſingle at by the 


eſlerevil before the —— | 


wp, ny — + 
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ze. | tormerits, or death it ſelf ; thus 
of | rericles being Intreated by a 
le. f friend to givea falſe teſtimony, 
w 1 returned thisanſwer, At ps cop = 
he | nedrlerrTols plxog,daadt wixer bis I'm 
in | only to help my friendsin ſuch 


J. 
] = 


- 


things as offend not the Gods 3 
and the French Hiſtory affords 
a memorable example of this 
in the Prince of Conde , who 


$ 
{ | being trecherouſly ſurpriſed by 
. | Charlesthegth. and word ſent 
| | him thathe muſt chooſe either 
togoto Maſs, tody, or to be 
perpetually impriſoned, nobly 

j anſwered g._£0r the firſt, by Ged: 
aſſeſtance , Twill never doit , for 
the other two let the King do as he 
pleaſe , yet I doubt not but Godby 

his Fatherly providence will turn 
all to the beſt: He refuſes the 
crime, neither would he _—_ | 
; the 
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the puniſhment, leſt he might 
ſeem to diſavow his own inno- 
cency - Whereas David, con. 
vinced of his guilt i» numbering 
the people, by chooſing the Pe- 
ſtilence , before Sword or Fa- 
mine, asa more mild and fa- 
therly puniſhment , ated the 
partof a prudent man, 2 Sam. 


24. 
In . As A 


CHAP. XXT. 


.Of the Cauſes of Prudence , Nas 
tural parts, ExPerience, Learn- ' 
ins, Travel, Oc. 


*. A” <q £m ga, 


He chief cauſes of Prudence 


may . be reduced under 
three heads, Natwre, Uſe, 


Learninge _ 
LEAR | irit, 
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Firſt, there muſt be ſome- 
foundation in -ature, ſome 
- | ground whereon to. build, ex_ 
$ | quovis ligno non fit Mercurius , 
-* | cyery block will not make a 
* | Mecrcnry, It is in vain to waſh 
- | an Z#thiopian, and though a 
e | foo] bebrayed in a Morter he 
» | will never become wiſe: there: 
tore the1doraliſts generally hold 
theſe three things requitite to 
the acquiring of Prudence, =vvs 
os, AeavoTyhs, vin 4 Cleer judge- 
ment, aquick Apprehenſion » 
;« | and a ſtrong Memory; The' 
z» | two firſt being neceſſary to a 
right judging , and readily ap: 
plying apt means for gaining 
ze | our end, Thus Thxcydides 10 
r | liv. 1+ givesSus an eminent EXx- 
ample in the perſon of Themiſto- 
cles, who without long warn- | 
K ing 
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Ing or tedious conſultation, by 
the very acuteneſs of his under. 
ſtanding gavethe beſt counſel: 
In future things he could exaq- 
ly conjefture what would hap. 
pen; in preſent affairs he was 
quick of diſpatch ; he was moſt 
dexterous at diſcovery in un- 
known, and in obſcure things 
above all men could foreſee 
what might be for the better, 
and what for the worſe: to ſum 
- up all, what by the ſtrength of 
nature, and help of deliberation, 
he became fo exad, as heſel« 
dome or never miſfed his mark. 
And Livieln g. dec. lib. g. ſhews 
another in Cato Major, In hoc 
virotauta vis animi, ingeniique 


fuit , ut quocunque loco nattt efſet, 
fortunam ſibi ipſe faFur us fuiſſe 
©ideieinrs nulla ars neque priva- 
ts, 


_ 4 > A; wn = TY —_ —_ Ne NR >. LEY < 
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feet in all our affairs. 
the Philoſopher in his little book 
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te, neque pnblice ret gerends ei 


defuit , urbanas , ruſticaſque res 


pariter callebat: ad ſummos hono- 


| res alios Scientiaſuris, alios els- 


quentia, alios gloria militaris 
provexit 5 huic verſatile ingeniune 
fic pariter ad omnia ſuit, ut natuu 
id id 'nnmum diceres , quodcunque 
ageret. 
morie furnifhes us with exam- 
ples and preſidents by which 
we are taught both by other 
mens lofles or advantages,what 
courſe, and how we ſhould 
Thus 


of the Vertues ſtiles Memory 
the caufe, and that known 
verſe, uſus me genuit, mater pepe= 
rit memoria, makes Uſe the Fa- 
ther, and Memory the Mother 


of Prudence. Demoſthenes ſaith 
+ It 


The laft which is Me- 


| 
| 
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it is required ina prudent man 
to remember what is paſt, tg 
diſpatch and mind whats pre- 


ſent, and to provide for what. 


may happen. And 71ſocrates 
gives this rule, That when we 
deliberate, weought to confi. 
der of paſt examples, for by 
calling to'mind things that are 
gone, we ſhall be better ena- 
bled to make proviſion for 
things that are to come. We 
ſhall ſum up this with that of 
Strada 1n his prolaus. acaden. Qui 
memoria pre alijs valet, glorietur 
tanquam excellenti vite bono,tan- 
quam theſauro, et penu diſcipli« 
narum, germana literature, muſa- 
rum Parente, altrice ſapientie, ins 
frgni demum argumento divinita- 
tis; as was obſervably eminent 
1a thoſe prudent men Hower , 

 ariſiotle, 
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Ariſtotle, Seneca, andeſpecially 
Julizs Ceſar , who is reported 
xever to have forgotten any 


Ithing , butan injury. 


The ſecond help is »ſe or expe- 
rence, Which furniſh us with 
an Inſight 1n fingle actions , 
which are me neceſſary the 

rudent mans Knowledge; na« 
tural abilities, - and learning 
do often make-mea opiniative, 
and” to preſume themſelves 
knowing and wiſe : but it 1s 
experience that brings ſolidity, 
The greateſt Clerks ave not al- 
wafes the wiſeſt men ; Therfore 
Theognzs Concludes 4iZe wy avbgs - 


' {70191 naxdy wiye, THCH S agis nl * .O- 


pinfon ta be of evil conſe= 
quence, but uſe ofthe beſt con- 
cecnmentz to which Lipper al- 
:nts eſpecially in thoſe that are 
tO 


4 
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| 


are tO fit at the helm in a State : 
indeed this1s 1t which in every 
art makes a man his Crafts-Ma. 
ſterz and there is both a civill 
and Military art requiſite to the 
well-governing of ' a State : 
therefore your experienced 
Soldier is chofkw-to command, 
znd men moſt yerſed in State 


- iffairs held fitteſt for counſel, 


and government. Suppoſe we 


were to performa far voyaye, 


or to enter an unknown and 
dangerous harbour, would weſ 


- not Chooſe him for a Pilot who 


had ofteneſt ſteered it, who 
was beſt acquainted with the 
pallage ? truly let ns confider 
and we ſhall find a Common- 
Wealth may properly enough 
be likened to a Ship, and the 


mannagement of affairs to 


ſteerage; 
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| ſtigerage; thus Horace Ode x4. 
0 n4avis, referent i mare te nou 
fu: And the ivgenuons 
and learned Jobuſow in his Catz- 
line brings Cato tbus ſpeaking 
to the then choſen Conſul c;- 


w- eero. | 

1d. Each petty hand 

:tel Can ſteera Ship becalm'd - but 

el, | betbat will BY 

well GoVErn, and carry her to her 

e | nds, muſt know | 

nd} His tides, his currents, how to 

vel . {bift his fails; | 
0 | What ſhe will bear in foul, what -| 


in fair weather ; 


and how toſtopthem; 
What ſands, what ſhelves, what 
rocks do threaten her, 
Theforces, and the natures 
_ all winds, 
| ' W 


—_— 
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Where her ſprings are, her leaks: 


of || 
Gults, | 


H 


0 
l 


| 


| 
| 
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Gulits, ſtorms, and tempeſts, 
When her Keel ploughs Hell, | 
And Deck knocks Heaven;then | 
to mannage her | 
Becomes the name, and office of 
a Pllot. | 
Thus the prudent man muſt 
not onely :be well acquainted 
with his own ſtrengths, the 
ability of the means he hath 
choſen asfit to bring him to his 
propoſed end , but withihe 


I vigor and: force of whatſoever 
F- is likely to oppoſe him: Heſ 


muſt provide foropen afſlaults, 
and countermine againſt under- 
hand practices, . for ſhoald he 
depend ;onely :npon his own 
power, he will beat loſs upon 
every oppolitionz he will bowl 


| ſhore cf his Mark, unleſs he 
_ allow for rubs, which may be 


in 
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n the way, And hence it-is 
l, | thattde Moralifts generally ex- 
a | Jude young men as incapable 
| of Prudence, who by the natu-- 
Of f illheat and vigor of youth' are 
too fiery , apt-to preſume” and 
run headlong'intoiaftion with- 
out/any: defibinarions "whereas 
fravemen, throughuſe;and ex- 
perience' are made! wary : and 
wovident, They will -look 
Wore they leap, conſider whe- 
ther they ſhall be able:to carry 
'- onfuchor fuck a defigh ; man- 
” | gre all oppoſition, 'beforethey || 


"| imbark themſelves in it : there: 

© | fore Homer being to preſent a 

"| prudent. Confſeller under-the | 
1 perfors of Neffor, makes him 305. 

« | Fears: of 2ge; ' a man of the } 
« | greateſt experience, who had: 

; waded: through the. employ-: 


eC 


|. ments | 
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= mentsof three ages. 

The third help is Learning; 
for there being ſo great a vari- 
ety, ſuch nooks, and corners 
in ation, that light is neceſla. 
Ty on all fades to turther us in 
our fearch., it will be needfull 
for -us that would be prudent 
to fly to Learning tor aid, which 
can afford -us nobleand copious 
alſi{tance. ER 
__ As firſt Hiffory, which ivas 
tie were another «ſe , but of. a 
more vigorous cipacity.: Man 
clog'd: with matter can move 
but flowly, and by his birth 
and outward concernments: 18 
common} circumfcribed with- 
in ſome narrow nook or-angle 
of the World, where he is con- 
ſtrain'dto ſpend that ſhorrttme 
of iite whick nature _— lo 
| | that 
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that let him employ his utmoſt : 
diligence in obſervation, and 
1- | molt ſtritly take notes, bis 
ts | knowledgecan arrive buttothe 
la. | halfofone ages experience, and 
In | that too: but of a few Nations 
Ml ations; whereas Hiſtory layes 
a4 | before usall mankind in all ages © 
bh | ating in whatever as yet hath 
as | happened , and providing for, 

4 | and againſt whatever could fall 
is | under humane conſideration , 
a | ſo that we ſhall not meet with 

n | any affair which may not be 
© 

b 

$ 


paralleld, and which we may 
not find mannaged by. others, | 
even to our hands, in the large 
> | Volume of Hiffory, This ts 
e | that which can! make a young 
- | men pradient , andexalt his 'ex- 
> | perijence above the oldeſt he- 
. | that ſhall ſtand on tipto o_ | 
8-; 
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his own obſervation: this is 
tnat upon: whoſe Shoulders a 
Dwarf in years (ettinghis feet, 
ſhallſcefurther:t hana NeFtor, 
than thetalleſt Gyant,ſtznding | 
on the-ground of his own expe- 
rience. This is that, which not | 
only enriches the memory; with 
| variety: and plenty of; acticns 
and examples, but alſocnobles | 
the mind with excellent and 
.chciſe precepts, with good 
and whelſomeadmonitions:for 
wile and prudent men generally 
being the Penmen to Hiſtory, 
have flouriſhed her about, and 
embroidered the edges of her 
Garments withrich and preci- 
ous maxims,: coſtly'and curious 
obſervatiors of their own. We 
will conclude Hiſtories chara- 
cter with Heinſigs, Eft certiſſi- 


14 


14, Prudentie (* ut -quidam- apt] 
| Grecos loquitur ) welropol#; He ; 
 etatemnoitram cum etute 4quay 

-poris, ſed 'vite, ſed confiliorum , 


. et expreſſam non in &re, aut ferro 
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ma divine erga Homines benigni- 
tatis obſes, weritaiis mater, vite 
norma,' aGionum propagatrix*ve. 


univerſts hacimaginem, non'Core 
ſed animi adpoSteros transfund;t, 


non piGure beneficio ant plaſtice 
immortali rerum ac verborum co 
pia delineatam omnibus ſpettan« | 
dam exhibet. - | 
Andit 1s reported of Tncizs | 
Lucul/us , who conquered two i 
great King, Mithridates and Ti- | 
granes, that by Hiſtory he was || 
traynedup to.thatſ{kill in Mar- 
tial affairs, which rendred him 
both an able and viforious|[] 
General, one. who with x 2000} 
| foo 


9 
be 
- 
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foot, and 30:0 horſe, beſieged 
the great City Tigranocerta, and 
beat 77granes comming to re- 
lieve it with 20000 darts and 
Nings, 150000 ſoot, and 55000 
horlſe, 15600 0f which were ar. 
med-cappa-Pe. 

Secondly , As Hiſtory, ſo Phi» 
loſophby , as firſt Moral , confers 
much help in attatning of Pru- 
dence. | 

As1. inteaching thoſe pecu- 
| Har rules of life, and Canons, 
SIE according to which the prodent 
man governs his: counſels, and 

wy! actions; beſides, it is generally 
held that a mancannot be pre- 
dent unleſs he be vertwons , now 
the neadieſt wayto become ſo 
is to know what vertuens ,. and 
I | wherein ic confiſts, which Moral 
| Philoſophy teaches, _—_ 
| wi 
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with the means toattainit- To 
nd | ſum up al}, prudenceit ſelf, with 
e- | all its precepts, and rules, is 
nd | here handled; whether then 
5o | ſhould we go'for water but to 
r- | the Fountain, where it 1s moſt 

pleaſant, Dmlcizs ex ipſo:fonte 
j» | bilwntorr age, moſt. abundant, 
s | and moſt eafſte to come by? 
- {| -::Secondly, Speculative Philo- 
_ | ſophy Is a great help; this con= | 
- | fers Sepievce, a dear friend, and 
, | ſupport to Prudence, upon whoſe 
t | precepts Prudexce builds , and } 
| | latesthe foundation of its Tales; | 
7 | as for example, upon the do--Y 
, | drine of the ratioxal ſoul, the | 
| dedrineofthewi/,; and of the F| 
| «fed#ions :. neither camany man || 
——_ unleſs he beable to-ſ| 
diſcern thoſe various circum- || 
ſtancesof perſons, places , and' 
_ brames, 
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W 7:es, all which are diſtin] 
handled 1n Speculative Philoſo- 
phy.: Thus 4riftorle affirms $4+ 
piexce to.be-maryellcuſly! profi- 
table for, the ſolid underſtand- 
ing ofhumane Felicity, ( which 
is the'end prudence propoſes) 
both becauſe the .operations of 
the w#/ havetheir: dependency 
-upon the operations of 'the'un- 
deritanding.,, for we will after 
the ſame rate as we underſtands 


W as allobecauſemany arguments 


may be. drawn«from: Speculative 
Philoſophy ' which'' may . much 
conduce to the exerciſe of ver- 
tue; asan Inſizhe into.the tem- 
| perofourbodiesmay»perſwade 
| us to; Tem perance. And:Lipſizs 
commends both 44oraband: $pe- 
culative Philoſophy 5 Dug iſt e pare 
_ tes formant hominis animumn, = 
| a 


Plato, Then Commonwealths 
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id virtutis amorem, pretinmvel 
ad notitiam Cehſtium, ©* Ter- 
reffrinm ," e quibws magnitudo a- 
nimi oritur > @* ſemul moadestia , 
collatione utrorumque, becauſe 
both of them create in the mind 
of man as well a love andeſteem 
of vertue, as a knowledge of 
the nature of Czxleſtia] and 
earthly things, from which 
ſprings magnanimity, and mo- 
delſty too by comparing. each 
with other. Toſumup all with 
that known ſaying of Divine 


{ball become happy, when Phi- 
leſophers are mace Magiſtrates, I 
or Magiitrates addict themſelves | 
to the ſtudy of Philoſophy. 
Thirdly, Philology, a {kill 
In Languages is of much impor- 
tance to a prudent man,by which 
PER he 
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he is made able not onely to 
Converſe with, but to dive into 
the ations of Foreiners ; indeed 
all commerce, all correſpon- 
dences, -all leagues are behold- 
ing to this, without which na- 
tion = 0 any with 
nation but by, by mop- 
ping and mowing as Uoulges do; 
and it would be as poſlible for 
us tounderſtand the Cats waws 
ling 1a our gutters, as an Am- 
| baſſadour, of Mercbant which 
could not ſpeak Exgliſh. 
Laſtly, Both Geometry, and 
Geography are of no ſmall uſe to 
a advance Prudence; and Ariſto- 
in 21s bold to affirm it impoſhible 


forayoung man to be pradent 


s without {kill in the /datherma- 
Wl tikes, 6.EthP.c. 
But to theſe three, to wit, 


| 
| 
| | Natural 


it0 


ed 


to Natural parts, Uſe, Learning 4 
cauſes both a careful obſervati- 
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we may adde as inſtrumental 


on of examples, andalſo Tra- 
yall 3 thus we (hall find Demolt- 
henes aff: min g anew To 1s £7%* 
goy Tagadiry pact yeaperer parker ww" f 
ale rs yiyvorrau 5 and Terences Hoe | 
vero eft ſapere, in aliorum vitane | 
tanquam in ſpeculum intueri, et ex 
ills exemplum capere tibi quod ex 
v/x fiet, The wiſe man drefles 
himſelf in the glaſs of other || 
mens actions, in which —_— 
diſcover what is comely and fat [| 
for hims and Homer gives tra- || 
val] for a chief cauſe of pradewce [| 
in his Ulyſſes, morady ff dvigdaur || 
idsr *doea, nat view ro ABdDoOW I 
ſhall tum up all with a few ex-|| 
amples, which are held by many 
more prevalent in per{wafion 

than 
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thanadviceor inſtruction. And 
firſt, Solo the Athenian L2aw-ma- 
ker was not onely endowed 
with parts, exerciſed in affairs, 
improved by travail, but ex- 

. cellently learned, as many of his 
writings teſtify ; yea fo def rous 

was he of knowledge, that up- 

on his death-bed. being viſited 
| by ſome friends, he lifted up 
his head, and liſtned to their 
diſcourſe, and when aſked for 
what end he was ſo attentive, 
returned this anſwer. that khnow- 
ing this, I may dy more learned. 

Thus Epimanondas, the glory of 

Thebes, is reported by Thucydi- 

destohaveſtudied much-, but 

EVEV PANGKIAS, without effemina- 

cy. Thus Philip, thus Alexs 

| a1der, thus Philopomen; Cats the 
younger”, Julizs and Angnitus 

#539 Ceſar 
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Ceſar were learned, the latter 
of which diſcharged a Conſular 
Legat, asrude, unlearned, and 
unfit for imployment, becauſe 
he had writen 7x7 for ipſ. Thus 


 Marcas Antonius the good Em- 


peror was called the Philoſopher, 
and that famous Lady 1/abel/a 
of Spain , and the incomparable 
Elizabeth of England were (tu- 
dious and learned, 


HC — 
— 


CHAP. XXII 
Of the Prudence o f the Romans. 


His victorious and fortu- 
nate Common-wealth was (0 
{ſenſible of the neceflity 
of this vertze to the wel-being 
of a State, that they took the 
greateſt 
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greateſt care to provide that 
able and prudent perfons ſhoutd 
only be admitted to the man-ſ 
nagemenr of affairs : as forex. | 
ample,they had their Lex ane 
lis, the Law that provided, 
that none ſhould bear office be. 
fore ſuch and ſuch an age, be. 
cauſe they would not have un- 
experienced, rafh and impru- 
dent young men truſted at- the 
| helm of State. Thus Latinu 
Pacatns in Laudst. Theodoſii. An- 
norun ,. inquit, ita cura fuit m4« 
joribizs, ut non ſolum in ampliſſi- 
| mis Magiſtratibus adipiſcendis, 
| ſedinPreturis quoqz aut Adilita- | 
ml 7tibas capeſſeudis 2/45 (it ſpeitanda 
ml petitorums neque quiſquam tantun 
ml 24/zerit nobilitate, vel gratia, qui 
gl arnos comitiali lege preſcriptos , 


Thus 


| feſtinatis honorib#s 0ccuparits 
| 


hat 
uld 
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Thus Cicero Philip.5. Legibus ane 
nlibus cum grandiorem etatem 


an ud Conſulatum conſftituebant , te 


PX. 
4 « 


JE: 
n- 
Us 
he 


meritatem adoleſcentis verebaxn- 

I ir. 
Thus 0vid 5. Faſt. 

Finitaque ce rtis 
Legibas et alas, unde petarnr 

honos, | | 
And we find that thoſe that ſet 
the feweſt will have 25 years of 
age the time wherin the firſt of 
fice to wit of Q1uaſtor could be 
born ;for that of Fdilis.andTri- 


Jbune 250r28. for Prxtor 35. for 


Conful 42,or 43.as Cicero plainly 
tells 1n Phil.5. Quid Alexander 
Macedo » qui cam ab inennte etate 
res max imas gerere cepiſſet, tri- 
geſtmo tertio anno mortem objit £ 
que £tas noStris legibas decens an- 
ms minor quam Conſularis. And 

though 
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though this Law might now 
and then be.diſpenſed with in 
ſome extraordinarydanger,and 
for ſome more than ordinary 
worth and yertue in ſome ſingle 
perſon, as Scipio Africanws, Sgi. 
pio Emilianus andPompeirs Mag. 
#8 : as there can be no general 
rule but 'may admit of ſome 
exception,eſpecially where the 
reaſon ofthe Law pleads againſt 
the Letter, which taken ſtridly 
would deprive the State of the 
ſerviceof ſuch eminent Citizens 
when her dangers would admit 


of no delay: yet for the general 


it was 1oviolably obſerved until 
the. unruly and . tyrannous 
Monarchs tarned this toplie 
turvy, together with all other 
their moſt ſacred Laws and 
Liberties. Thus alſo we ay 
fin 


> ___ a =, Fe «a, Nr > -——= Ay, x 
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find Lycurges that wiſe Lawgi* 
ver among the Spartans, ( who 
ſo long: as they obſerved his 
rules were the moſt eminent 
Stateamong the Greeks) would 
admit none into the Senate , 


*[ unleſs he were ſixty years of 


ae. 

But we ſhall conclude this 
with ſome few examples which 
may convince us throughly of 
the benefit of Prudence. Cato 
the elder being Conſul, had Spain 
dotted for hi; Province, which 
was thenneartoa total revolt; 
coming thither the Celtiberians , 
a warlike and populous nation, - 
offered to aid him for 2000 
talents; this propoſition was 
generally diſſik: d by the 
Romins, as a thing unworthy 
the Roman magnait:lalty, by 

L money 
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money to buy aid or friendſhip, 
until the Cor/ul convinc'd them 
how ſmall a thing the Celtiberi- 
ans demanded, without whoſe 
aid there was no hopes of vi&o- 
ry; For fhould we overcome by 
their aſſuifance , we will pay thu 
out of the enemies ſpoils, ſaid he, 
but ſhould we and they be beaten, 
neither will they be alive to de-| 
mand , nor ſhall webe left to pay.| 
Scipio Africanus , being about 
to invade Afrike, and carry the 
war to the gates of Carthage, 
prudently ſceing that a State 
which warred by Metrcinaries, | 1 
* would be weakeſt ar home,]|t 
ſeleted 3co able and reſcluteſ n 
young men out of the Roman i 
Legions, whom he kept about 
him, none knowing to what] hi 
end, and b:ing arrived in $i-| hi 
cilie, 
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hecommanded 3oo of the 
OT: and wealthieſt Sicl;ar 
young Gentlemen to appear ſuch 
aday with their horſe andarms. 
The time being come, he de. 
manded whether they were 
willing to go with him, orno 2 
for he had rather. they ſhould 
now tell thetruth , than after. 
wards be unprofitable, and un. 
ative,as ſuch would be, Wher- 
upon one of them anſwered , 

that if he were putto his choice 
he ſhould rather ſtay at home ; 
Scipio commeading him for his 
Ingenuity , and calling one of 
the 3oo hundred Roman young 
men, this youth, ſaith he, ſhall 
ſerve in your ſtead upon condis 
tlon you will furniſh him with 


horſe and arms , and take him 


home, and exerciſe and teach 
3 


him 3 
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himz which he joyfully con- 


| ſfenting to, all thereſt preſently 


deſired - a diſmiſſion upon the 
ſameterms: Thus raiſed he a 
oallant Troop, which did him 
great ſervice, without charge 
to the Common-wealth , whoſe 
treaſury was emptyed by 
a long and chargeable war : 
and obliged the Sicilians 
and their friends, by 
diſmiſling their perſons from a 


dangerous war upon ſo ſmall] 


and inconfiderable a condition 
as that ſeemed. to them, who 
would have given far more bad 
they been put to their own 
choice. And indeed it 15 not 
ſo much the tax, as the man- 
ner of laying and levying it, 
thar begets diſtaſtes, tumalts , 


inſurretions, and . revolts. 
Had 


—— 
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Had Scipio laid this charge of 
providing horſe and arms, &c, 
upon thele Siciliay Gentlemen , 
without any other circum- 
ſtance, what mutterings would 
there have beea ? why ſhould 
we above all others be thus u- 
ſed ? and what hatred would it 
have procured him? whereas 
doing as he did, firſt he ſeem'd * 
to have a great confidence 1n 
ther worth and valour , to 


Chooſe them out of the thou- 


ſands of Sicily; then a great re- 
eardof and civility to their per- 
ſons, by enquiring whether 
they were willing to ſerve or 
no; Laſtly agreater reſpef to 
th.ir contentment than his 
own » by ſo gentle and eaſie a 
diſmiſiion of them whom he 
had honoured above others, and 
L3 who., 
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who by refuſing to engage with 
him, diſappointed his hopes, & 
made void the great expeati- 
ons he had of them : and ſo by 
this means impoſed. an obliga- 
tion ypcn them, who In ano- 
ther way would hayelooked on 
It as a great diſcourteſie, And 
as we find the benefit of Pru. 
dencein theſe, ſo may we ſee 
the miſchiefs which impro- 
vident raſhneſs wrought in 0: 
ther examples. As in Coriola- 
7:45 , who by his ſtubborn and 
harſh carriage brought baniſh- 
mcznt on himſelf, a miſerable 
war and diſgrace upon his 
Countrey, which at laſt cauſed 
his death. Thus Tercntizs Varro 
by raſhneſs and 1mprudency 
| hadalmoſt ruined his Country 
| 1n that fata] and blccdy battail 
| ct | 


> $5 
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at Carne. And multitudes of 
other examples we ſhall meet 
with in all Hiſtories, yea and 1n 
our own dayly experience and 
obſervation. 


—_ en, 


CHAP.X XIII. 


Of Juſtice, and the Roman pre- 
Fice of it, 


I; would be a thing of the 
{malleft concernment both to 


| know and chooſe what 1sgood 


and toaccomodate our aGtions 
to the exa& circumſtances of 
place, time, and perſons, unleſs 
ve ſhould acknowledge our 
ſelves obliged to vertuous afti- 
ons, and to a total obedience 
of all her lawes, which 18J«- 


L 4 ſtices 
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tices part to teach , whole 
praiſe were more proper for q 
prolix Oration than thenarrow 
limits of our diſcourſe. A4riftot!; 
in brief calls it, *ezrisn 76 dg 
79), the beſt of the vertnes, 
And Plato #8 ionigss of £90; ETW 
Jzvuzsds, that neither the mor- 
ning nor eyening Star are ſo 
admirable. Cicero i: l. 2. office 
Juititia eſt vittzs excellentiſſama , 
&- ſplendidiſſima , omnium vir. 
tatum regina, ac domina, And 
Scalig.FExercit.367.Sett.3.Juititia 
ei? conſervatrix conjundionis bus 
mane, que conjundGio ad beatitn” 
dinews magna v.aeſt, Indeed 1t 
is the uſe of other vertues to- 
wards others : Toaxnet yag & pey Toll 
omuct' Th agery Suyaraa FonFa oy ds 
Tols TE95 ET8e90 & Suya]zo:t, For as 
the Philoſopher, there are ma- 

ny 
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ny that can be vertucus for 
their own concernment, who 
in other mens- will favlter. 
Therefore as Cicero, Juſtitia foras 
ſpeFat, totamque fe ad alienas 
wtilitates porrigit, atque explicat. 
Juſtice will teach them to a&t 
yertuouſ]y towards others, It 
1s 4ya0y dAAGTELY a good tO O» 
thers, and indeed the moſt 
beautitul , perfe&t, and beſt 
vertue. For he 1s the moſt ver- 
tnons. iy 5 Te); durdy Neweres TH 
apgzThN GAAG UTESsS ETECIY TYTO Re Te OV 
who is good to others; here ljes 
the point 5 hic labor hoe opws eff, 
To make profit, pleaſure, re- 
venge, &c, pive the way to : 
vertue, torightand cquity, 

It 1s called by. the Greeks : 
Iauigumn,by the Latines Juſtitia, 
and it is either general which : 
| | On flalts. 
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conliſts i a vertuous obedience of 
all lawe ending to the. preſerua- 
tion of humane ſociety, and this is 
5andeerh. an univerſal] vertue, 
according to that of the Pro. 
verb, 
'Ey $6 Sitawauvyn ovaniiliny mas de 
eETH 1: 

r particular, which is 4 keeping 
a mean and equality in all thoſe 
things in which adverſity or pro- 
ſperity bath to do, or wherein for- 
- tunerules; to give the definition 
of both according to Ariſffofle. 
ZE15 ag ns Trax] x01 Tay Sireloy £101 Kal 
ap is Sita ongays T1 hal EunoTaHl Te di” 
ace, 1t I$an habit apting men 
to juſt ations, whereby they 
- arecnabled todo, and wwl jult 

things. 8 
Nowtor to handle this at large, 
I ſuppoſe would be to littte 
| Purpoſe, there being none that 
DEICELVE 
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perceive not that it 1s the chief 
duty, 'asbeing of general con- 
cernment , of the Magiſtrateto- 
look well to the exerciſe of this 
ycrtue: I ſhall onely therefore 
hint 1n ſome caſes which are. 
cſlentiall to the welbeing of a 
State» 

As firſt in caſes of publick 
danger, the particular mem-= 
bers of a Stateare bound 772 ju- 
ftice to help the publick with their 
private 5igcks, thus we ſhall. 
find in the Roman State:Liv, dec... 
3. 1, 6. They brought in all - 
their Gold, Silver, and coined 
Braſs, reſerving only enough: 
for an Ornament of diſtinQtion, 
and for the publick ſervice of : 
their Gods , into the Common 
treaſury, and you ſhall have a 


motive, Aeſpublicaincolumis &, - 
privtt as» | 
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privatas res facile ſalvas pretet : 
publica prodendo tua nequicquam 
ferves, 

Secondly, the Mugiſtrate, 
after the danger t- paſt, is in 
 Tuſtice bound 70 ſee theſe publick 
debts ſati-fyrd , there being no- 
thing more to be preſerved in- 
violable than the publick faith: 
Beſides Prudence teaches this, 
{orif the people perceive them 
negligent in their publick truſt, 
it wHl make them refractory , 
and careleſs in their private du- 
ties. Wefhall inſtance no fur- 
 therthan 1n trading, a m.an once 
breaking his word , will never 
betruſted upon kis bonds and 
it would be a ſad plunge to put 
a State to get another State to 
| beboundfcorthem, and an im- 
poſlibllity to find any private 
ſecurity 
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ſecurity for ſuch large ſums: 

The third'thing required by 
Juſtice is, That the Magiitrate 
ought not in the leſt to incroach + 
vpon the right of particular per- 
ſons, further than the common 
neceſſity or good requires : thus in 
the beforementioned place we 
ſhall find, that firſt the Conſuls , 
then the Serate, then the Roman 
Knights brought in their Gold , 
&c, They were examples to. 
the people, not exaCtors upon 
them. And to ſay thetruth, 
the Magiſtrate 15 intruſied for 
the publick good, and it ts not 
in his power todo a private jn* 
jury, they are Gods Subſtitutes , 
whoſe glorious attribute it 1s 
That he cannot do injuſtice and | 
the Peoples Truitees, to rule for 
their good -. -now grant _ 

they. 
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they way extrajudicially take 
away one mans right, and it 
will follow that they may take 
away any mans, and all mens. 

The fourth thingis , 1nvis- 
lably to obſerve all Leagues, Trea- 
ties, and Publick promiſes with 
Foreincrs : This will make them 
be beliey'd, loy'd , and hono- 
redabroad . Thus we ball ſee 
that the Aomzns in defence of , 
and revenge for their Allyes of 
S4gantur, undertook that long, 
bloody, and almoſt fatal ſecond. 
Punick war; nay and when 
Hannibal was 1n the heart of 7- 
taly, yet ſent they Armies 1n- 
to Spain, and upon. the firſt 
opportunity reſtored that City, 
gathered the ſcattered Iohabi- 
tants, bought thoſe that were 


ſlaves» and took a ſharp revenge: 
_ upon. 


m_ AO A_r1y 2 MI HD 
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vpo their borderers,even to the 
fn al ruin of the Nation which 
had been inſtrumental 1n-their 
miſcries. Thus ſhall we ſee them 
reſtore theKingdom of Fgypt to 
Prolomy their Ally, when driven 
out by a popular inſurrection, 
nay and preſerve it-in his ſons, 
whon: heby Will left to their 
protetion , in ſpight of the 
toice and.ambition of the great | 
Antiochas. This.made them ho. 
nourable, and procured them 
faſt Friendsand ſo it will any 
State that praRilſes after their 
Copy. 

The fifth thing is, To bave & 
ſacred reſpeF to the Perſons of 
Ambaſſadours , and Agents; who 
are indeed the Miniſters of 
peace; and indeed there can 
be nothing more brutiſh , and 


lefle-- 


| 
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letle manly, than toaftrent and 
violate theſe Doves which 
brivg Olive branches in their 
mouthes, whom the. Law of 


'Nations gives protection to : 


thus ſhall we find the Romans 


' taking no where ſo ſharp a re- 


venge as upon Corinth, which 
had abuſed their Ambailadors : 
and when they for reſpe&t to 


. Ambuſtius (viho being an Am- 


baſlador to the Gaals, had con- 
trary :to the Law of Nations 
taken arms and fought againſt 


them) denyed to deliver him | 


upasthe Feciales their Heralds 
at arms had counſel'd, in the 


| ſack of their City they paid the 
| reward of {lighting this ſacred 
| Law;and had neer 19ſt all by the 
| unjuſt endeavoring. to p:elerve . 
| one oftencer from Juitice. 


he: 
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The ſixth thing 1s, To e- 
deavonr firit by fair means for ſa= 
tis faftion, and if theſe will not 
prevail , thn to ſend them a pube 
lick Defiance : | his the Romans 
conſtantly pratifed , as toin- 
ſtanceonce forall, Lzv.d.q.l.&. 
Conſul deinde M. Acilins ex $-c. ad 
collegium Fecialium retulit, ipſine 
utique regi Antiocho indiceretur 
bellans ? anſatis eſſct ad preſidi- 
ut aliquod ejus nunciare? et. nun 
Atolis quoque ſeparatim indict 
Juberunt bellum? et num pris 
ſocietas eis et amicitia renuns* 
ctanda «ſet, quam bellum indi- | 
cendum? Faciales reſpouderunt , 
Jam ante ſeſe, cum de Philippo 
Conſulerentur, decreviſſe nihil | 
referre ipſt coram an ad preſidi-| 
um munciaretar ,  amicitiang re*| 
nintiatam videri, cum !egatis t0-] 
tics} 
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ſatisfieri equum cenſuiſſent 5 #. 
tolos ultro ſibi bellum indixiſe, 
cur Demetriadem ſociorum urben 
per vim occupaſſent, ec. 

The ſeventh is, Hoxonrably 
fo reward their own Citizens who 
Jeſerve well, And there can be 
0-greater ſpur to vertue, nor 
T better way to propagate and 
increaſe it, Thus we ſhall ſee 
what Tryumphs » what Ovati 
ons, what Crowns were con- 
ferred on victorious Generalls, 
and valiant Souldiersz as he 
that preſerved thelife of a Ci- 
tizen had an Oaken Crown,and 
he that firſt gair'd the top ef 
the wall, 'a Mural one, by the 
Roman State, 

 Theeight is, Duly and juſtly 
to. pay theſe that ſerve them, And 
6. this 


EE EE Se Es A bs ns bs Cn. 


Hes repetentibus res, nec reddi, nec 
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this wil render them well-be. 
loved, and well followed ; and 
though they make uſe onely of 
their own Citizens, yet ought 
theſe to be well paid who ga!- 
lantly venturetheir lives; ſhall 
they be liberal of their blood , ? 
and ſhall others be niggardly of 
their purſes? befides, they leave 
their callings, ayd all other 
means of providing mainte- 
nance. Thus was their a conſtant 
proviſion of lands among the 
' Romans for thoſe that had ful- 
filled their time of warfare, nei- 
ther ſhall we ever find a mutiny 
for want of pay; and our Savi- 
our teſls us, No man goeth to 
_ a warfareon his own charge. 

Thkeninth 1s, To have a tender 
regard of their Widdowes and Or 
phans, who hate nobly loſt their 

| lives 
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lives in heir Countrey's defence , 

Shall weenjoy reſt, and abun- 
dance,& ſee theirs periſhing for 
want by whoſe valour we haye 
been preſerved? beſides, it is a 
great di{couragement to others 
to venture their lives for us, 
when they ſhall ſee ſuch a cala- 
mity in tbeir deaths ready to 


ceaſe the deareſt pledges of their | K 
ſouls. Thus the Romans pro- | n« 
vided them portions out of the | m 
publick Stock, - .|b 
The tenth is, To have the || « 
like regard of ſuch men and their || Vv 
families, who have liberally layd 
out their own eftates in the publick | i 
ſervice, or have been ſo publickly 
minded. 'as that they have not re« || t 
garded their private benefit, Thus ( 
| did the Romans often bury || 1 
| 


| great and noble Captains, who 
S | died 
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di'd poor,cn the public charge, 

and beſtow their Daughters 
according to their qualities. 

The eleventh is, To Crown 
the Memories of tboſ, ſe who had 
done public yrs, with Statues, 
md tryumphant Arches , which 
waSevery where to be ſeen in 
that noble and grateful City of _ 
Rome. And as theſe arejuſt, 

' neceſſary, of good concern- 
ment for thenouriſhing of no- 
ble ſpirits,and producing brave 
tions, ſo on the other fide it 
will bethe ſame 

Twelfly , Severely to puniÞh all 
incendaries, ſeditions, trayte- 

" rows , and cowardly perſons, and 
that firſt to amend ſuch, ſe- 
condly to keep the oublick au- 
thority from contempt, third- 
ly to terrifie others by thetr ex- 

amples, 


be ne” v a” VS o . 
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amples. Thus Seneca, Ni mia 
enimlicentia adverſus malos, cru» 
delitas eſt aduerſus bonos. And 
Cicero, Durre ita probanda eit 
manſuetudo, ut adhibeatur Rei* 
puolice cauſa ſeveritas , ſine qua 
administrari civitas non poteſt, 
And indeed obſ/ta principzzs, to 
nip ſuch praftices in the bud, is 
the ſafeſt way, which by 
cohnivency may grow to ſuch 
an height as it will be hard to 
reſiſt : a ſmall ſpark unregarded 
| may kindle a flame that ſhall 
| burnaCity: and the Romans 
were ſo careful in this ,that the 
greateſt ſervices, and nobleſt 


extraction could not turn the. 


| Scale of Juſtice, as in Marlins 
Capitolings, Saturninus, Tiberius 
and Caizs Gracchas , Catiline , 
Lentulus, Cethegys, Kc, | 

Laſtly 
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Laſtly, To take an exa# | 
. | «count of thoſe that ſhall embeazle i 
or parloin the Publick treaſure z | 
[| tyrannize and oppreſſe the people 
| wander their charge, For | 
connivency 1n ſuch caſes will 'l 
be of very bad conſequence, ji 
both in keeping the publick 
por and behind-hand , in- 
making Officers Knaves, and 
wicked , and in undoing , 
diſheartning and enraging the 
people: theretore we ſhall find 
the Romans very ſtrict in this 
point, often calling to account 
and condemning , even ſome 
very eminent for other deſerts, 
as in Scipio Aſtaticus, Marcellus , 
and thoſe nobJe Orations of - 
Tally againſt Yerres. And indeed 
this is the onely means to 


preſerve peace and plenty; for 
a 
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a poor people will be alwaies 
buſling, and an oppreſled 
careleſs to gather, or 'play the 

d hvſbands, not knowing 
' how long they ſhal] enjoy their 
own. Therefore 
exce]lently ſales, Annunn bonum, 
non tam de magnis frudibus , 
quam de juſte regnantibus 
exiftlimandum , the one will 
. quickly be devoured wi. hout 
the other, 
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CHAP-XXIV. 


Of Laws, andthe Engliſh Laws. 


T.followes now therefore, 
offenders being ro be reſtrain- 


which muſt do it, ard that Is 
TL aw, 


Boetins Nl 


ed, to ſhew whar that 1s| 
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Law, Which 1s the proper we- 
dicine for a Commonwealth in 
time of peace, in' war there 
muſt be a fharper andquicker 
coviſetaken- and indeed this 
is ſo neceſlary,that as Li»y ſaith, 
Multitudo coaleſcere in vuins 
populi corps, nulla re, quant legie 
bys ; potesf, There can be no 
communion , no ſociety with- 
out Laws; theſe preſerve pro: 
perty, and encourage induſtry, 
whereas ſhould men be left at 
uncertainties, they would like 
wild and ravenoxs Beaſts, wan- 
der , ceaſing .upon their prey 
where they met with any weak. 
er than themſelyes : but this 
general. aſſertion is taken for 
granted on all hands, we ſhall 
only thereforeendeayor to give 
our thoughts in ſome pat icu- 
M lars, 
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lars, which ſeem to concern || + 
the Laws of England. c 
As firſt that our Gexerovs axd || 
knowing Anceſtors plainly per-{ a 
ceiving that there could be nof] g 
Liberty where there wasno Lay, | 
were very careful to bring all w 
things to a certainty, ſo that the] {ii 
very Judgesare obligedto take] cx 
notice of it as wellasthepeo-f w 
ple,and are bound up to obſerve} be 
the Law aS much as Plantiff or th 
Defendant: and this,becaulſe to b! 
ſer up ArbitraryConrts Or Judges] - 
were to leave the people to 
their will,and in a miſt to gropef | 
after ſurmizes what ſuch otJ. 


ſuch perſons would determine] 'pe 

and indeed until men were omf ſhe 

niſcient, or could prophetically} ad 

foretel the imaginations of thq' an 

Rulers or Judges hearts, it - aw 
tne 
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the higheſt piece of injuſtice to _ 
call men to account for a thin 
committed againſtnolaw, an 
athing not to be named tocon- 
demn them. . What could a 
man call his own, unleſs there 
were tenures warranted and'con- 
firmed by Law? and to bring a 
criminal proceſs for a thing no 
where declared a crime, would 
be a Tyranny our Monarchs in 
the worſt ages would have 
bluſht at. 

But it may be ſaid, What need 
there ſo many? theſe engender 
but ſtrife and vexation; truly 
for ſtrife its the effect of peoples 
perverſeneſs, not the /aw : and 
ſhould thoſe ations of Battery , 
ations wf0# the caſe for words , 
"and aCtiors of treſpaſs be taken 
away, we ſhou!d quickly ſee 

M 2 the 
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the people make themſelves 

dges, and by revenging them- 
ſelves fall together by the ears : 
our wiſe Anceſtors being aware 
of ſuck a miſchiefthought it 
better to let them vent their 
petty animoſtties ina ſute where 
ſome fmall matter of money 
might be thrown away , and 
ſpend their {plecn in opening 
each others purſe, than to fall 
into deadly fewds, wherein 
kinred on both fides would en- 
gage, and ſo print their reven- 
ges In wurder and rin, as we 


have heard practiſed in the 


Northern parts of this 1ſland, 
- and our forefathers ſaw, and 
provided againſt, For Jet us 
aſſure our ſelves, to provide no 
remedy by law againſt theſe 

| 7R juries 
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injuries, which are the main be» 
ginnings of all quarrels, would 
notcnly make mem moreready 
to provoke, but others as apt | 
to revenge themſelves being 
provoked, and of what con. 
ſequence this will be to the en: 
dangering the civil peace , 
good, and quiet of a Nation, 
Tleave to the world to judge. 

To conclude, as the Law 
of England gives rules, and tea« 
ches men their dxties,1o 1s 1t the 
moſt careful and provident for 
thetr tryals; it ſo abhors arbj- 
trarineſs ( as the enemy of 
liberty, and faf her of injuſtice) 
that 1t will nottruſt the matter 
_ of FaQt,and of Law in one hand, 
but ſets iwelve men of the neigh- 
bourhood to give their verdict 
for fat; againſt whom it al- 
M 3 lowes 


| 
[| 


[ 


| never ſo carefully picked , and 
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lowes an attaint, and being 
found guilty inflicts on them a 
dreadtul puntſhwent ; fo care. 


| ftulis1t ofthelives and liberties 


of particular perſens, and (o 
providentthat Juſtice ſhould be 
impartially adminiſtreds And 
now if any by his living in 


Txrky is become enamoured of 
- ſlavery , let him chooſe arbi- 


trary-Courts, for my part I 
deſire a rule to teach me what 


may be an offence, and 1#dees 


who are bound by oath to ob*+ 
{ſerve that rule to give ſentence, 
and twelve of the neighbour- 
hood to enquireof the fa, and 
againſt whom their lies an at- 
taint, and upon eviction a 
dreadful puniſhment, before 
an arbitrary Court, though 


{0 
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ſo Fam ſure do all underſtand. 
ing Enghſh men, who any whit 
prize and value their liber- 
tICs. | 

Another objection there 1s 
againſt tre ludges, That they are 
for lifes and that ſuch a conti- I 
nuance may make them remiſs 
and ſloathful, and that by a 
continual uſe they become leſs 
reverent of Juſtice, as a work_Þ 
which dayly uſe makes tedious 
and clogging - not omitting 
that 1t may create faction and 
combination, as Lzvy notes of 
the Carth a2 inians , qui Unum e= 
jus ordinis, idem adverſos onmes 
habebat; aslaſtly that 1t may be- 
get corruption by taking away 
tear of calling to account : and 
therefore the Romans Decurias 
Indicum ſcribebant , ex honeStiſ= 
M 4 ſrmis, 
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ſurais, & ex -cenſu ( ne paupettas 
ad culpam impelleret.) : ſed non 
eas omnes aſſiduc judicare voles 
bant, duntaxat quotannzs certum 
&- neceſſarinm namerum ſorte lege- 
bant, reliqujs tunc feriatis.. All 


this weallow1n arbitrary Jud. 


ges, Who cannot be too ſhort a 
timelimitted; but where there 
are Jawes according to which 
| they are to judge, there they 
ought to have experience and 
knowledge, which muſt of 
neceſſity encreale by practice 
and continuance. Thus the 


Romans whileſt they were poor 


and in continual war, there 
was no great cauſe of ſtrife , 
wealth being wanting , and the 
war employ 1ng them and keep. 
Ing them buſie, ſo that they 
Had little leifure for private 
brawls: 
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brawls : but when they began || 
to enjoy peace and plenty, they 
had their Decemwviri, which 
were of continuance , and ſtill 
providedby new Lawesto bri- 
dſe new enormities. So that i 
takeaway law and continuance 
will be as dangerous, as the 
loſs of liberty andright will be 
inevitable ; for we muſt hold all 
at will, and have no rule to 
callJudges to account by, whoſe 
will muſt beour final determi. 
nation, and as they think ſa: 


muſt the Rell tink. 


Cyan, 
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CHAP. XXV. ke 


of Fortitude, and the Roman pra- | in 
Gice of it. | 


His vertueby the Greeks is | C/ 

ſted Arena, and ms ares, | 

from a man , becauſe it is | 4f 
peculiar to that ſex, and js | 40 
ſeldome found in women, and | Et 
that in regard of thetempera- | 7 
ment , which muſt be hot and | 7 
dry , and in a heart which is | de 
well compact, ſolid, and full | Pr! 
of ſpirit: Therefore Cicero 2. | bi 
Tuſcul. Viri propria maxime et Hi 

| fortitudo, cujais winera duo ſunt, 

| - zempe mortis & doloris contemp- 

| #20. | 

We find 1t defined by the 

L Philo|opher, 


Is 5 
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Philoſopher, ardetia i5l woorhs Tec 
giC-s xat Odppn, to be a vertue 
keeping a mean in fear and 
confidence. And it is divided 

into publick and private. 
Private is a nobl: and pati- 
ent undergoing of adyerlity, 2s 
Cicers 4. Tuſcul, Fortitudo eſt ſci. 
entia perferendarum rerum , vel 
affeFio animi in patiendo,et feren- 
do, ſumme legi parens ſine timore: 
Et inl.1. offic. Fortis & conſtan- 
tis animi eſt, nog pertnrbari ith 
rebus aſperis, nec tumultuantems | 
dejici de gradn, nt dicitur, ſed | 
pre ſenti aniwo uti, et nec 4 conſi= | 
| lio, nec aratione diſcedere; And | 
Horace 1.2. od.1iCe - 
Rebus anguilis animoſi, at | 

que 
Fortzs apparet | | 
Publick is a fearleſs: under*. | 
taking: | 


ol 
| 
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taking, and. conſtant wading 
through ſuch perils, wherein 
our ceeds and examples may 
bring benefit to our Countrey, 
and honour and renown to our 
ſelves 3 and this where, when, 
and how we onght ,as 1.3 eth.c-7, 

By this then we may behold, 


| Firſt,that Self murder1sno For- 


titnde, foras Cartizs ſaith, Nor 
fortium virorum eſt odifſe vitam, 


ſed contemnere mortem, but 1a- 


ther a cowardice that makes 
them fling themſclves into the 


arms of death to ayojd ſome. 
morethreatning evil. Beſides, | 
| they are 1njuricusto the Com- 


mon wealth, which they deprive 
of a member; yet here for a Sea 


| Captain to blow up his Ship ra- 


[ 
| 


| ther than Jet her be taken by 


the enemy, 15 no point of ſelf- 
murder 
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murder; for he aiming at his 
Countreysgood , and her cne- 
mics Joſs and ruine, ads the 
part of a valiant and faithful 
Citizen. Secondly, that Duels 


areno effect of true valour.they 


being 1njurious to the Commun 
wealth, Thirdly , Sturdy 
Theeves or Robbers, which 


are notonly injurious, and miſ- 


chievous, but fuch as fight dt- 
rectly againſt the Jaws bf hu- 
mane ſociety - and they ate ſo 
far from being truly valiant , 
that they are wicked and im« 
| pudent- and therefore we ſhall 

find ſome of the Antients define 
fortitude $60 4iys, xat SiO dots 
as ; fear of reproof,. and dread 
of infamy ; and it 1s commonly 
ſeen that thoſe that moſt dread 
the lawes, leaſt fear the enemy, 


+ x 
£, 

” 
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and who are moſt. quiet in 
peace, are moſt valiant in war, 
as Plutarch 1n thelife of Agis , 


nal To mnaleiv uwxioa Sedidow , wu 
pdMS G"Buevcr T0 Kaxas dkuga 


They areleaſt fearful. of ſuffer- 
ing, whoſtand moſt in aw of 
doingevil., Much more might 
be ſaid of this manly vertue, 


- which for brevity we omit, and 


ſhall refer thoſe that deſire fur. 
ther information, to that maſ- 
culine diſcourſe of Ariſtotle in /. 
3. eth.cap. be 


| Forthe Romay practice of this 
yertue, it is fo obvious in their 


hiſtories, as we ſball hardly find 
the leaſt foot-ſtep of cowardice 
in that gallant and victorious 


' Commonwealth , whoſenoble 


: 
: 
: 


| 


Citizens in all occafions were 
moſt ready to devote their 
Iryes 


| 
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lives for their Countrie , and 
facrifiſe their rags of mortality, 
to Immortal tame and renown. 

And indeed the love of our 
Countrey, and noble thirſt af- 
ter honour, are the great agents 
1n this glorious production: for 
what man that 1s fully per- 
ſwadedof his duty to the firſt, 
andthe reward heſhall receive 
from the laſt,can be faint-heart- 
ed orcowardly? _ 
=- Fax mentis honeſie Gloria, 
ſaith the Poet, and as Veleiae, 
Nec poteſt quidquam abjeFum, Or 
humil: cogitare, qui ſcit de ſe 
ſemper loguendum, A man will 
hardly be brought to aCt baſcly, 
who ſhall:conſider he ſhall ſtand 
onrecord, either infamous or 
renowned; Yeaſucha record, 


_ as time every day more and 
more | 
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more publiſhes, as Lipſis, Urh 
ſol in aurora tenuior, aſſurgit, & 
inclareſcit z, fic ex virtute, & me- 
ritis fama cum &v0 ipſo augetur, 


&* creſcit. What man in flight || c 
comming to a bridge, and re. 
membring Horatiys Codles, 
would not make a noble ſtand, || » 
and cither live with him, or dy- 
ing live his equal in Hiſtory ? I 
ſhall ſum up al) with that of 7o- | yp 
Iybius., T 3 uty depbetoy Iot nowiy 71 t 
mayor arded Tov Kline rs I xancy nai T 
Te) Emacyoy nal TH dvircor Seay, xe f + 
Tay iyſise TuTolis TequioTwy avSeav 4 
sf, Riches are common, but | . 
bravery ot mind, and the glory .| .. 
and renown that ſpringsfromir, Þ ,, 
is peculiar to the Gods, or fuch | , 
men as come neer them. * 
d 


Crap, 


OS tateſ-man, 
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-f CHAP.XXVI. 


9 | 
© Of Temperance, and he Roman 
. praGice of it. 


| His vertue by the Greeks 
is called oapezovrn, quaſt 
GWCuat Thy Qegvneiv = 
were the preſerverof Prudence: 
tor pleaſure and grief cor 
rupt Tas met Td negx|dy Uaoninas, 
thoſe faculttes which are to 
conſider of action : anda mind 
taken up with cither of theſe 
cannot well intend the end for 
which e-eiida rey]a Ni xa Tegn[ey 
all things ought to be choſen 
ordore. Now Tem - waa mo- 
derating theſe paſſions keeps 
the mind undiſturbed , and de- 
ſervedly 
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ſeryedly is ſtiled, The Conſer- 
vatrix of Prudence. + el 
We ſhall defineit, A -vertue ſe 
preſerving ajuſt decorum in the fſ 01 
defiring and enjoying ſenſual K 
delights: for grief, which comes ſth 
within its verge,that only ariſes | bc 
from want of fruition. It ist} 
therefore theduty of; a tempe- fl ta 
rat man toabhor diſhoneſt,mo- | G 
derately to deſire, and (enjoy || ta 
lawful pleaſures, and not 1m- || p! 
moderately to grieve when de- f| tt 
prived of them, Now Jlawtul Þ þ, 
pleaſures are ſuch as firſt *" 7& || 
*eveZizy, conduce to bodily (| tl 
_ health, oras 8 Une rv foliar, nf re 
rags 7) xaazvs Exceed not our ff n 
eſtates, and miſbecom the rank || g 
and quality we livein. . _ [| 
_ Andof what avail this wertue 
Is to the preſervation and 
growth 
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. $erowtb ofa State, Hiſtory and 
cblervation every where, and 
every Cay, may clearly make 
out unto us. This was it ſet 
Rowe upon her legs ; This 1s it 
that made her Cit1zens able of 
body, both'to fight, and endure 
the field 3 This made her Cap- 
tains contemn bribes; and her 
| Generals in the height of, mill. 
| tary heat, and ſucceſs, ſlight 


had kd 4 re dk £4 mms Y & S & 


the publick good, and their own 
hononr 1n their eye. Thus ſhall 
we ſeethe noble Curizs , when 
the conquered Samnites profe- 
red him Goid, ſhew them his 
Dinner (for he was at their co» 
ming cooking it himſelf) which 
was a few rape rootsina pipkzn, 
telling them there wasno great 
need of go/dto furniſh his table 3 | 
and }F 


pleaſure, and-eonftantly-keep - 
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and that - he had rather com- 


than poſleſs it himſelf, And 
when ſome complained that he 
had afligned too little of the 
conquered Lands to private 
men, and too much to the Pub- 
lick, Hetold them, He boped 
that there was never a Roman 
Citizen which would count 
that land too little which was 
ſufficient to maintain him, T hus 
ſhall we ſee Scipio Africanws, 
when the Souldiers brought 
him a moſt benectfal Doaated, 
taken 1n the fack of New Carthage 
in Spain, and hearing ſhe was 
| betroathed to Al/ucizs a young 
Prince of the Celtiberians,: he 
ſent for him, 2nd not only be- 
ſtowed on him his beautiful 
Bride, but a great ſum of Gold 
as 


mand over ſuch as had Gold, I 
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25 ber portion, which her pa- |: 
rents brought for her ranſome. 
| Let us behold the event , this 
young Prince goes home rapt 
with joy, filling every place 
with the praiſe and merit of 
Scipio, telling his Countrymen, 
Veniſſe Diis ſimillimum juvenen , 
vincentew 0mnia cun armis., tum 
benignitate , ac beneficiis, There 
was a Godlike young man ar- 
rived, conque!ing all both by 
force and bounty - and within 
a few dates returned with 1400 | 
horſeto Scipio's Camp. Thus by | 
his temperance he advanced the 
Roman cauſe, which he prefer'd 
above all private pleaſure; and 
gave Carthage a greater blow in 
this viFory over himſclf,than in 
that other of taking their City, 
thongh the moſt conſiderable 


they | 


d emmema 
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they had in Sp«4i»- T ſhall con. 
clude | all with that ſpeech off: 
Asdruball furnamed the Kia, the 
"Carthaginian Legat; to the- Ro- 
mas Senate, Raro frrnl homini-|a 
bas bonam fortunam, 'bonamque 
mentem dari : populum Romanum 
eo inviFum eſſe,quod in ſecundi 
rebus ſapere, & conſulere memi- 
nerit s & hercle mirandum fuiſſe ,|1 
| aliter facerent : ex inſolentia, 
quibas nova bona fortuna ſit impo= 
tentes letitice inſamire: populo Ro- 
mano uſitata , ac prope jam obſo- 
leta ex viGoria gaudia eſſe, ac plus 
pene parcendo vidis,quam vincen- 
do imperium. anxiſſe. God hath] \ 
given England her ſhare of ſac- 
ceſs, we have not of late known 
what it js to be conquered , but - 
as if we had been the adopted 
{ons of viFory, ſhe hath perch d 
upon 


a 


” 


upon our conquering enfigns , ||. 
J- 
| 
| 


and pitch'd her pavilion among 
hefour tents, O let ns then endea- 
0-[rour not to be tranſported with 
i-Jany unbecoming paſſzors, which 
#e{may force this gloriows Virgin to 
bluſh, to hide her head, and be 
w#Iaſbamed to. keep us company 
;|any further; but-as we increaſe 
in power, let us grow in vertuez 
thus ſhall we be eſtabliſhed,and 
[to our wreaths of Palm and 
2.| Laurel ſhall the Olive chaplet 
-| be added , and we enjoy the 
z| pleaſant fruits of Peace at home 
=| as well as honourable eſteem of 
valourabroad. 

a ——Sic, fic ju01t ire —— 
nſ Per altos virtuturm gradus patet 
aſcenſus ad eternit ater. 


FINIS. 
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